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‘motion is not altered, or at all varied, by the circum- 
stance that that motion admits of discussion. 


Discussion may be had on almost any and every 
preliminary motion. Discussion, free and liberal 


discussion, has been had on the motion not to receive. 
That motion is still pending, and if discussion is all 


that is to be-looked to, every object has been attain- 


: : . , ed, and gentlemen may as well vote for that moti 
should be directed to the Editor of the Philanthropist |. I ntiemen may as well vote for that motion 


The disposition proposed to be given to 


the petition, after it shall be received, is equally 
summary, denying, asit does, investigation and con- 
sideration in the accustomed forms of proceeding; 
and though it may be a formal and technical compli- 
ance with the constitution, it is, after all, to every 








THE PIHILANTHROPI 


CONGRESSIONAL. 


Mr. Prentiss’ Remarks. 


Ws: have just had the pleasure of reading the remarks of 
Mr. Prentiss of Vermont, published, we suppose, under 
his own supervision, on the question of the reception of a 
petition from the Suciety of Friends, praying for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia. As his fel- 
low-citizen, though so remote from him, and having no 
personal acquaintance with him,—as a lover of order, of 
parliamentary dignity—as an American, from our heart 
we thank him. Such an effort is as a pure and copious 
fountain in the midst of a parched and thiisty land.— 
Whilst Mr. Calhoun in the Senate, is venting his venom 
against the presiding officer of the body of which he is a 
member, comparing him to a fox or a weascl,—or esca- 
ping from the Senate chamber, with his slaveholding gall 
ready to burst, that he may avoid voting on the most im- 
portant question that interests his country; whilst in the 
lower House the Wises are ‘hissing’ like the dust-cating 
species, to which it would seem, from the poison they have 
discharged, they are nesrly akin—and the Pickens and the 
Hammonds, the Speights, the Glasscocks, ef id genus 
omne, are breathing cut threatenings and slaughter to all 
who will not crouch before them with the abjectness of 
their own slaves, it is truly refreshing to every one that 
has any love for his country and of liberty, to see such a 
man as Mr. P. standing up im the dignity of the truth, 
and firmly and fearlessly proclaiming its dictates. 
Since the time of the late Mr. Randolph, the slavehold- 
ing Hotspurs—following his example—have seemed to re- 
gard our National Legislature as any other thing than a 
deliberative body. They rather look on it, as an arena 
for their own personal gladiatorship. In this they have been 
encouraged by the host of light-minded and silly corres- 
pondents, who herald their folly and their shame to the 


most distant corners of the land. We should suppose 


such men as Mr. Prentiss well fitted to redeem the senate 
from the degradation of its dignity which it has suffered 
since the successful assault made on it by Mr. Randolph. 

By this effort we doubt not, he has largely contributed to 
what we believe will, before the next session of Congress 
be the seit/ed public sentiment of the country, as to the 
power of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. President: Iam unwilling that the vote, which 
I shall feel myself obliged to give upon this question, 
should be liable, from silence on my part, to any 
misconception. In all my public acts, and on this 
occasion in particular, I am desirous that the grounds 
upon which I proceed should be distinctly known, 
so that no misapprehension may exist, with respect 
to my conduct or my motives, here or elsewhere. I 
cannot yield my assent to some of the doctrines 
which have been advanced in this debate; and I wish 
to say just enough to prevent the possibility of any 
inference that I acquiesce in them. 

Sir, the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia is a question, in all its aspects and relations, 
of great interest and delicacy. It isa question which 
Ihave had no disposition to agitate, especially at 
this time; and at no time would I interfere, in the 
slightest manner, with slavery as it exists in some 
of the States. In my public character, I look upon 
slavery in the States only as the constitution of the 
United States looks upon it—as a State institution, 
existing under State laws, and subject only to State 
authority. I know it only as it is known to the con- 
stitution, and would not treat it otherwise than the 
constitution treats it. I would leave it where the 
constitution has left it, disclaiming all power in con- 
gress over it; and I would neither do nor say any 
thing, in my public capacity here, to disturb the right 
in this species of property, or in any manner to en- 
danger its security. While I say this, sir, in refer- 
ence to slavery in the states, I am bound, in candor 
and frankness, to say, that I regard slavery in this 
District in a very different light. 

The petitions which have been presented here do 
not ask any interference, or assert any power in con- 
gress to interfere, with slavery in the states. They 
complain of its existence here as a public evil, and 
ask the interposition of congress to redress the grie- 
vance. The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) has moved that the petitions be not received. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan) 
proposes that the prayer of the petitions be at once 
rejected. 

Sir, I cannot agree to either of these motions.— 
They differ, to be sure, in point of form, but the ef- 
fect of both, it appears to me, is substantially the 
same. ‘The first in order, the one now before the 
Senate, denies, in terms, the right to petition at all 
on the subject. The other, it is true, does not, in 
form, deny the right; but while it professes to admit 
the right, it proposes to reject the prayer of the pe- 
tition immediately, without a hearing, and without 
consideration. They are both essentially prelimina- 


practical and essential purpose, equivalent to a re- 
jection of the petition itself. 'I'o receive the petition 
with the express view and for no other purpose than 
immediately to proceed and reject the prayer of it, is 
treating the petition no better, except in mere matter 
of ceremony, than to refuse to receive it at all. If 
we are bound to receive, we are bound to hear and 


consider; and an abrupt and premature rejection of 
the prayer of the petition, if not a denial of the right 
to petition, is a denial of every thing belonging to 


the right which is of any importance. 
When petitions are decorous in their language, 


and contain nothing which can be justly deemed in- 
tentionally offensive; when they come from persons 
competent to petition, and treat of subjects upon 
which it is competent for congress to act, I hold that 


we are bound to receive them, and give them a res- 
pectful consideratione No petition, in my opinion, 


ought to be rejected, or can constitutionally be re- 
jected and refused a hearing, on account of the na- 


ture of the subject of which it treats, unless the sub- 


ject be obviously and unquestionably beyond the 


constitutional power of Congress. With this limi- 
tation of the right, it belongs, and must, from the 
very nature of the right, necessarily belong, exclu- 
sively to the petitioners themselves, to judge of the 
subject-matter. If Congress can discriminate be- 
tween subjects, and say that upon some subjects pe- 
titions may be received, but upon others they shall 
not be received, what, I ask, becomes of the right to 
petition? What is the right worth? It will be in 
vain, sir, that we acknowledge the right, if we thus 
limit its extent, if we thus control its exercise. 

‘These preliminary motions, for I can call them 
nothing else, go directly, it appears to me, toimpair 
to narrow, and abridge the right. If we really mean 
that the right shall be enjoyed in its just, its legiti- 
mate extent, we shall forbear to embarrass it, to ren- 
der it nugatory, by questions of this sort. We shall 
rather treat the petitions, as I think we are bound to 
treat them, and as they have always heretofore been 
treated, according to the ordinary rules and usages 
of parliamentary bodies in such cases. 

I regret exceedingly the harsh expressions which 
gentlemen have thought fit to apply to the petition- 
ers. ‘They have been denounced as incendiaries; 
they have been charged with criminal, with treason- 
able intentions; with intentions te excite a servile 
war, and subject the whole Southern country to pil- 
lage, havoc, and devastation. Sir, we are apt to fall 
into the very common error of supposing that all 
who differ from us, especially on subjects of an in- 
teresting and exciting nature, do so from unworthy 
motives, and not from honest conviction. With some 
of the persons who have signed petitions on this 
subject I am well acquainted. I know them to be 
intelligent, patriotic, highly respectable, ‘Their pro- 
positions may be strongly stated; their argument may 
be bold; their illustrations may not be suited to the 
taste or the judgment of those whose opinions they 
oppose; but that all, the whole combined, proceeds 
from a consciousness, on their part, of doing and say- 
ing what is right, I neither have nor can entertain 
any doubt. 

With me, sir, it does not admit of a question, that 
the petitioners believe, sincerely believe, what they 
profess to think, that the honor of the country, the 
prosperity of the country, the best and highest inter- 
ests of liberty and humanity, are involved in this 
question. If they are wrong in their opinions, or ex- 
press them with too much boldness ard indepen- 
dence, the fault, if it be one, is to be found in the in- 
stitutions of the country; in the civil and political 
principles of the country; in the education of the 
country. Itis from these sources that the petition- 
ers have imbibed their opinions, as well as the spir- 
it which prompts the expression of them with man- 
ly freedom; and, sir, you cannot, by any law you can 
make, or by any vote which may be here given, re- 
press or restrain the free expression of their opinions, 


any more than you can stop or check by legal enact- 


ment, or legal coercion, the course and current of 
their thoughts. It would be unwise to attempt todo 
so. We should rather treat them as they have here- 
tofore been treated. We should resort to no extra- 
ordinary measures. We should observe the ordina- 
ry rules and usages of this body, and permit the pe- 
titions, as usual, to go to a committee. This is not 
only the just, constitutional course, but the course, 
in my opinion, enjoined upon us by every considera- 
tion of policy, as well as of duty. 

Sir, upon the constitutional question, whether con- 
gress has the power to abolish slavery in this Dis- 
trict, we had, some days ago, a very compact, lumi- 
nous, and intelligible argument from the Senator 
from Virginia; and from the known ability, and hab- 
its of close and thorough research of the Senator, we 
have a right to presume, and, indeed, must presume, 
that every consideration was presented, in support of 
his doctrine, of which the subject is susceptible.— 
Although the lucid simplicity, the exact and elo- 
quent brevity of his style and reasoning, interested 
and charmed me much, the Senator must pardon me 
if 1 say that his arguments failed to convince me. 

Two propositions were relied upon as the princi- 
pal basis of theargument. It was insisted, first, that 
the act of cession of Virginia expressly interdicted 
the exercise of the power by Congress. 

The act, after ceding the territory, and relinquish- 
ing to the United States ‘absolute right and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over it,’ provides ‘that nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed to vest in the United 
States any right of property in the soz/, or to affect 
the rights of individuals ‘herein, otherwise than as 
the same shall or may be transferred by such individ- 


ry motions, precluding alike the usual reference and |uals to the United States.’ 


examination into the merits of the petitions; and, in 
my judgement, they both, in effect, abridge the right 
secured by the constitution; or, more properly speak- 
ing, the right recognized by the constitution as a 
pre-existing right; a right original and inherent in 
the people. If we can make no law abridging the 
right to petition, we surely can neither rightfully re- 
fuse to receive a petition, nor reject it instanler, on 
its reception, without a hearing, without an inquiry 
into the subject-matter. 

The distinction between rejecting the petition, and 
rejecting the prayer of the petition, immediately on 
its being received, which is the motion proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, is too refined and ab- 
stract in my apprehension, for asubject of such com- 
mon and universal interest to the people, as the pri- 
vilege and right to petition. ‘The distinction, I must 
Tepeat, is, to iy mind, unimportant, and exists rath- 
er in form than in substance. The character.of the 





This clause, which was evidently inserted in the 
act from abnndant caution, was intended to define 
and ascertain, with more exact precision, the subject 
matter of the grant, and to preclude, by express ne- 
gative words, the possibility of its being construed 
to transfer any right or interest in the soil itself.— 
This is not only the grammatical’ reading, but the 
natural and plain sense of the clause; and, giving to 
it its utmost import and extent, it is manifest that it 
imposes no limitation or restriction whatever upon 
the legislation of Congress. 

It was further insisted that, independent of the 
proviso in the act of cession, Congress did not pos- 
sess, and could not exercise, the power in question. 
It was said that neither the Legislature of Virginia, 
nor that of Maryland had any power to abolish the 


right of property, and that they could not grant nor 
transfer to Congress a power they did not themselves 
possess. 


fore aman may have property in them.’ 





_ Sir, the competency of the Legislatures of Virgi- 
nia and Maryland to cede the territory, and relin- 
quish to the United States full and absolute jurisdic- 
tion over it, is not, and, J presume will not, be de- 
nied; and it appears from the act of Virginia that ju- 
risdiction was surrendered to the United States, to 
be held and exercised, ‘pursuant,’ as the act expres- 
ses it, ‘to the eighth section of the first article of the 
constitution of the United States.’ That section, it 
will be seen, confers upon Congress ‘exclusive leg- 
islation in all cases whatsoever’ over the territory. 
When the jurisdiction of Virginia and Maryland 
ceased, the jurisdiction of the United States com- 
menced; and the question whether Congress can 
abolish slavery in this District, depends, not upon 
any powers granted to it by the Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, for they could grant none, but 


_ It has been said in another place, and with much 
significancy and propriety, that slaves, if property, 
The right of property in the per- 

ther in nature or ex- 

tent, as the right of property aequired in things hav- 
ing a natural existence, over which the owner has a 
power of absolute and unlimited dominion and dis- 
The ray originates in and springs out of a 
aud though the rela- 

tion differs, in every thing that is essential to human 
rights, from the relation of master and apprentices 
yet, like that, itis arelation which the law creates 
or permits, and which it may put an end to, as it 
may put an_ end to that or any other instituted rela- 
Although, as I have not only admitted, but 
egislature has not the power, by a 


are also persons. 
sons of slaves is not the same, ei 


posal. 


relation entirely ex instituti; 


tion. 
asserted, the 
retrospective law, directly to take away, or annihi- 








upon the powers given to it by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The constitution, as we have already seen, gives 
to Congress ‘ exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever ’ over the District—powers as large and ex- 
tensive as could well be conferred, and probably as 
full and absolute as belong to the Legislatures of 
any of the States. Congress, then, in its local legis- 
lation for this District, must have, at least, as ample 
— over slavery within its limits, as any State 

egislature possesses, or can exercise, over slavery 
in any of the States. 

Sir, I hold, and I suppose it will not be denied, 
that the law of the land is the foundation of all rights 
of — They exist only by and under the law, 
and cannot exist independent of it. They may be 
said to owe their origin and existence to the Legis- 
lature. This is literally and peculiarly thecase with 
respect to the right of property in slaves. No such 
right, it is well known, is recognised, or even tole- 
rated by the common law. It i8 true that a century 
and a half ago; the court ofcommon pleas in England 
adjudged that trover would lie for a negro boy, ‘be- 
cause,’ said the court, ‘negroes are heathens and there- 
But, ina 
subsequent case, a few years afterwards, in the 
King’s Bench, it was determined by the whole court, 
that ¢rover would not lie for a negro any more than 
for any other man; ‘for, by tie common Jaw,’ said 
Lord Holt, ‘no man can have a property in another.’ 

; Slavery, in its most mitigated form, imports an ob- 
ligation of perpetual service, or service for life, with- 
out wages, with an unrestrained right of alienation 
in the master, coupled with an arbitrary power of 
administering any sort of correction, not immediate- 
ly affecting life or limb. The servitude runs from 
generation to generation; the children of slaves being 
by birth, slaves also. In every form it, it takes 
away the most essential rights that attend the exis- 
tence of men, and being equally inconsistent with 
the free spirit and principles of the common law, it 
is neither known to nor acknowledged by it. 

In all the States where slavery exists, the right of 
property in slaves must be derived from positive 
enactments of the Legislature; and in this District, 
I take it, that, independent of legislation, either ori- 
ginal on the part of Congress, or adopted by it, the 
right does not, and would not exist at all. But itis 
probably not very material, as to the power of the 
Legislature over it, whether the right is derived from 
acts of positive legislation, or from the common law. 

{ have said, sir, that all rights of property owe 
their origin and existence either to statute or com- 
mon law; and I say further, that it cannot be main- 
tained that the Lecislatn ze, as the law-maker, has no 
power whatever over the rights of property. ‘The 
proposition certainly is not true in a general and un- 
qualified sense. ‘The clause in the constitutions of 
the States and of the United States, which provides 
that private property shall not be taken for public 
use without compensation, certainly implies the cx- 
istence of a power in the Legislature over it. If a 
law is made by which a person is deprived of the 
right to certain property, taken for public use, it is by 
virtue of such law that the property ceases to be his; 
and though the law provides a compensation, the 
right of property is not the less taken away against 
the will of the proprietor. 

The truth is, the rights of property are subject to 
legislative action ant interference, except where 
such action or interference is prohibited or restrained 
by constitutional provisions. So far as restrictions 
are imposed upon it by the constitution, the power 
of the Legislature is qualified and limited. It is 
admitted that a right or interest in property, once 
actually vested by law, cannot be taken away by 
the Legislature, except when taken for public use, 
and then only on making compensation. This is 
made a fundamental principle in the organic systems 
of this country; and without it, law, to use the lan- 
guage of another, would be tyranny, and govern- 
ment would be oppression. @ constitution, re- 
garding the right of Property as one of the most im- 
portant of rights, and the protection and security of 
it as one of the chief objects of government, de- 
clares, that no person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law. 'This 
process is a judicial process, and of course can ema- 
nate only from the Judiciary. Besides, no person 
can be deprived of alegal right, unless he has for- 
feited such right. ‘The forfeiture can be ascertained 
and declared only by a judicial tribunal. The ad- 
judication is in its nature a judicial act, which can- 
not be performed, any more than the process al- 
ready mentioned can be issued, by the Legislature; 
because, according to the theory and provisions of 
the constitution, one branch of the Government can- 
not exercise powers properly belonging to another. 

But, although a present vested right cannot be 
taken away by a direct act of legislation, except for 
the purpose and on the terms which have been stated, 
the Legislature may, and constantly does, exercise 
a power over property, in many ways, without be- 
ing supposed at all to interfere with or disturb the 
principle of vested interests. Not to mention stat- 
utes of limitations, and various other legislative acts 
which operate npon the rights of property, it regu- 
lates and ponte. the alienation of property, the 
transmission of it by descent, and the disposition of 
it by will. It can alter, modify, and change the law 
in these particulars as it pleases. It can say who 
shall be admitted as heirs, and what shall be the 
rule of distribution and division among them; or it 
can declare that property shall not pass at all by de- 
scent, but shall, in all cases, escheat to the state. 
This may seem a strong, and, perhaps, a bold pro- 
position. Such alaw would, indeed, be very im- 
politic and unjust, in reference to most species of 
property; but, if general and prospective in its opera- 
tion, it would be difficult to raise any valid objec- 
tion to it, on the ground of constitutional power. 
The question of policy, of right, and justice, is one 
thing; the question of constitutional power is anoth- 
er. Who, I ask, would be deprived of any actual 
vested interest, by a law providing that no one shall 
take, by inheritance, any right of property in slaves? 
Or by a law, that all children, born of slaves after a 
certain period, shall be free? Such enactments 
would touch no rights, actual and vested, but rights, 
if they can be called such, resting in expectancy 
merely; rights purely potential in their nature and 


existing laws, aud therefore legal property, it cer- 
tainly may, without violating any constitutional 
principle, and without any injustice too, restrain fu- 
ture acquisitions. No one can doubt that any trade 
or traffic may be suppressed, which is either inju- 
rious to the public health or morals, or is incompati- 
ble with the public policy; and that the further in- 
troduction of slaves into this District, or the tuture 
acquisition of them in any way, whether by inheri- 
tance, by purchase, or by birth, may be prohibited. 
By thus preventing the formation of any new rela- 
tion of master and slave, the entire abolition of such 
relation may in time be accomplished, without dis- 
solving any subsisting obligation. Itmay be added 
that, though a repeal of the existing laws on the 
subject of slavery in this District might not affect 
any actual subsisting right, itis obvious that no pro- 
perty could be thereafter acquired in any person, 
not living, or held in service in the District, at the 
time of such repeal. 

But I go turther, sir. If Congress; under the 
clause giving it ‘exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever’ over the District, has authority to im- 
pose taxes, and provide how they shall be raised, 
for local and municipal purposes, I do not see why 
it has not the power, by means of taxation, to effect 
the abolition of slavery here. I say nothing of the 
right or justice of exerting the power for sucha 
purpose. I speak only of the power, and of its ca- 
pacity to be used to accomplish such anend. But, 
however this may be, I hold that Congress, if the 
public interest and welfare require it, may directly, 
and at once, emancipate the slaves, on making a just 
compensation to the owners. ‘The clause in the 
constitution which regulates the taking of private 
property for public use, is not, in my opinion, re- 
stricted to such property merely as may be convert- 
ed and applied to the actual use and emolument of 
the public. I think the word use, in the constitu- 
tion, is to be understood in a liberal sense, as equiva- 
lent to purpose or benefit; and that whatever is taken 
for public purposes, or for the public benefit, is taken 
for public use, within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. Neither justice, nor the security of private 
rights, would seem to demand any other or differ- 
ent construction. No principle of justice can be 
violated, nor can private property be exposed to 
wrongful and unjust invasions of power, when an 
equivalent is required to be rendered. A more strict, 
narrow, and limited interpretation, would be ob- 
viously less beneficial, and does not appear to be 
called for either by the words or the intent of the 
constitution. Such an interpretation would not only 
be an unnecessary and inconvenient restraint upon 


late property, already vested under the sanction of 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gerrit Smith’s Letter. 


Perersoro, March, 31, 1836.. 
—— Esquire, of Virginia. 

My Dear Sir—On my return home after a long ab- 
sence, I found your letter mailed 16th ultimo. I thank 
you for it, and hope you will consent to protract a 
correspondence, the object of which, on the part of 
both of us, is the promotion of truth and righteous- 
ness, 

I was not at all displeased with the publication of 
your letter to me; and, I trust, you will give to the 
public all the letters you write me. Should I have 
any more of my letters. to yourself printed, I will 
send you the periodicals containing them. 

To take up the topics of your letter in the order 
you have given to them:—I am far from admitting 
that the statement in your letter of the 16th Nov. 
last is an ‘ undeniable statement.’ ‘The deplorable 
condition in which the abolition of slavery weuld 
involve the south,’ is your assertion—not my admis- 
sion. I believe that the ‘condition’ of a people is 
‘deplorable’ in proportion to the number and hein- 
ousness of their sins:—and believing southern sla- 
very to be a heinous sin, I infer, that your condition 
would be improved by its abolition. I might great- 
ly err in judging by what providential arrangements 
it would be improved ; but my assurance, that ‘ godli- 
ness is profitable,’ and that ‘ righteousness exalteth ;” 
and my faith in the indissoluble connexion, which 
God has established between righteousness and hap- 
piness, make me as confident in the justness of my 
inference, as I should be, if 1 were gifted with fore- 
sight, and the map of these providential arrange- 
ments were spread out before me. I confess to you, 
that I am very incredulous on the subject of the 
‘horrors’ which it is so abundantly said, will fol- 
low the abolition of southern slavery. Similar pre- 
dicticns were employed to hold back the British 
Parliament from a measure, which covered its au- 
thors with glory. If the confidence and frequency 
with which an evil is foretold, can bring it to pass, 
then would Britain’s Law of Universal Emancipa- 
tion have been speedily followed by a deluge of 
blood in her West India Islands. But, notwithstand- 
ing this confidence and frequency, no instance has; 
come to our knowledge, where, since the law went 
into effect, a colored person has raised his arm 
against a white. Nor is it to be forgotten in this 
connexion, that those of the Islands, which substi- 
tuted unqualified freedom for the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, have had the fewest symptoms and fears of vi- 
olence, and have enjoyed the largest measure of 
prosperity. If you say, that the quietness of the 
blacks in the British West Indies is attributable to 
their dread of the physical power of the whites, 
who, if my memory serves me, number but some 
five to ten per cent. of the whole population; then, 
I ask whether, in the event of the emancipation of 
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the power of the Legislature, but micht nrevelit, in 
many instances, the accoripiishment of objects of 
the greatest importance; objects of the highest in- 
terest and utility to the community. The equiva- 
lent prescribed and guarantied by the constitution, 
is a sure and sufficient security against any abuse of 
the power; and it certainly is not unreasonable that 
private rights should yield, on terms of just com- 
pensation, to the paramount rights of the public, so 
far, and to such extent, as the interest and welfare of 
the public may require, or as may be necessary to 
effectuate great and useful public purposes. 

These, sir, are my doctrines upon this very inter- 
esting and important subject. Ihave stated them 
briefly but frankly; giving a glimpse, rather than a 
view, of the reasons by which they may be sustain- 
ed. Ihave felt itincumbent upon me to say someth- 
ing, and I could not, in the proper discharge of my 
duty here, well say less. 

Thave not been able to persuade myself that it 

would subserve the cause of truth and justice, con- 
tribute at all to the peace of the country, or serve in 
any degree to strengthen the union of these states, 
to withhold the expression of our real opinions upon 
this question. The people should not be blinded 
upon this subject, any more than upon any other. 
Since it is agitated, it is due to the country, itis due 
both to the north and to the south, tostate explicitly 
the views we entertain upon this most important 
matter. To know that Congress has the power to 
abolish slavery in this District, need not, and will 
not, produce alarm or apprehension in any quarter 
of the union. The people every where must feel 
assured, and ought to rest ratisfied, that this power, 
like all other powers under the constitution, will be 
exercised with becoming wisdom and discretion; 
with a just regard to the interests, not only of this 
District, but of the whole country. They ought to 
know, and must know, that when policy, expedien- 
cy, and justice concur in the measure; when it can 
be adopted with safety to the union, and security to 
all—then, and then only, will the power be exercis- 
ed; and that, when exercised, it will be in such a 
manner as shali neither disturb the public tranquilli- 
ty, nor violate the sanctity of private rights. 
Sir, I think the time must come, and will come, 
when slavery will cease to exist in this District. 
The opinion of all Christendom, the opinion of the 
civilized world, is becoming uniform and settled on 
the general subject of slavery. Its influence must 
be felt. It cannot always be resisted; and the time 
will come when southern men will cease their op- 
osition to a measure, to which bee? now feel, and 
-have no doubt sincerely feel, that they cannot yield 
their assent, without danger, great and imminent 
danger, to tbe social relations and established in- 
stitutions of the states in which they live. 


From the following, it would seem that our ‘ south- 
ern Zion and southern slavery,’ have certain inter- 
ests incommon. Slavery appears to be becoming 
as much a favorite with the chureh as with the state. 


Stavery.—Some of our correspondents have sug- 
—_ the expediency of having a mecting at Pitts- 

urg, of the southern delegates to the next General 
Assembly, a few days previous to the meeting of 
that ecclesiastical body, that by eonferring together, 
they may the better understand each others views, 
and be enabled to act in concert, should the subject 
of slavery be agitated by the General Assembly. 
We give the suggestion as it has been made, leay- 
ing it with our southern Presbyteries to adopt what- 
ever course respecting it, they may deem proper. 
It is possible that self-defence may require such a 
measure, in order the more effectually to protect the 





character, 


the slaves of the southern states, the sixty per cent. 
of white population in them would be insufficient to 
inspire the necessary amount of fear to restrain 
those slaves from violence. 


Bloody contention between the whites and blaeks: 
is not the only consequence, which you charge upon 
the abolition of slavery. It will mingle the races 
together ‘pell mell in the same towas,’ and ‘by 
marriages, in families and all the intimate relations 
of life.’ It will produce ‘black representatives to 
the state legislatures—to the congress of the United 
States—black sheriffs, black judges and jurors.’ 


‘ Will this people, even when slavery shall have 
ceased in our land, ever attain to that equality of 
privileges with the whites, which will make them 
contented to dwell in the same land, and under the: 
same government with us? We can hardly expect, 
that such justice will be accorded to them. Taking 
human nature as it is, and as history presents it, we: 
may rather expect, that our unhappy brethren, who 
are in bonds, will pass from slavery, only to become- 
the objects of greatly increased jealousy, and of 
new persecutions. The arrogance of caste will, I 
apprehend, be as yet, but partially subdued’; andj. 
among many other ways, it will not fail to manifest 
itself in the exclusion of the colored people from 
civil office. Such an exclusion will not be quietly 
submitted to by them. Efforts to gain their merited 
participation in the government may be protracted 


by that oppressed people through several generations; 
but, too probably, they will be efforts against major- 
ities increasing in numbers and in obstinacy. Per- 


haps, they will come at last, to despair of seeing 
their wrongs redressed. ‘They may then be dispos- 
ed and be able to organize an independent govern- 
ment in the southern portion of our country ; and, 
as Mr. Jefferson long ago predicted, the whites 
must fly thence to the north. But, against this al- _ 
ternative all the most cherished feelings of our 
hearts—the feelings of patriotism, of kindred and 
of friendship, rise up in the strongest remonstrance. 
To what other course will this wronged and perse- 
cuted people betake themselves? They may cast 
their eyes abroad for a home ;—a home, which will 
not be cursed to them, as this land is, and may con- 
tinue to be for ages, by the wicked intolerance and 
oppressions of easte. How natural to suppose, that, 
to a portion of them at least, the land of their origin 
and espeeially the colonies in it, planted and added 
to from year to year, by emigrants from their own 
neighborhoods and families, should present more at- 
tractions, than any other portions of the earth.’ 

The following extracts from letters, which I ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Leonard Bacon, in 1834, con- 
tain some of the reasons for my believing, that 
your fears on the score of the ‘mingling and mixing 
up” of the races in the event of the abolition of sla- 
very, will not be realized. 

‘A sound reasoner, who admits that justice re- 
quires the emancipation of our slaves, does not in- 
sist on being shown, that amalgamation, er any 
other evil, will not follow their emancipation. But 
the popular prejudice against their emancipation 18, 
in a gteat measure, built upon the apprehension, 





interests of our southern Zion.—Charl, Observer. 


that amalgamation will be one of the consequences 


























- York. Had this colored lady preferred a white hus- 
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that there is no just ground for this apprehension. | 

‘In the first place, a little attention to the nature 
of the institution of American slavery, will con-; 
vince any person, that licentiousness, and conse- | 
quently amalgamation, must be among its fruits. | 
Nor will he find, that he has theorized incorrectly 
on this point, when he looks over our colored popu- 
lation and sees that the mulatto is fast becoming a 
large proportion of it, But it is supposed, that* 
although, when slavery shall be abolished, the pre- | 
sent causes of amalgamation, will diminish ; there , 
will be new causes for it, powerful in their opera-; 
tion, in proportion as the colored part of our popu- | 
{ation approaches to an equality in character with | 
the white. Superficial thinking has led to the con-, 
clusion. A very important consideration has not, 
been taken into the account. Though a colored man ; 
in this country may now seek the hand of a white | 
woman, does it follow, that he would do so, if his 
race were elevated to an entire or measurable equal- 
ity with the whites? By no means. Now he as-} 
pires to the connection. To marry a white woman 
is a scheme for elevating himself—for lifting him- 
self out of his present vile and mortifying associa- | 
tions into a proud connection with the high caste of 
the land. But, when the two races shall stand on 
the same level, ambition will, of course, no longer | 
call for the alliance. The natural taste, free from} 
this disturbing cause, will then govern the colore 
man, in determining the complexion of his wife; and 
if the taste of the white man lead him to select a 
white wife, why should not that of the colored man 
lead him to select a colored wife? General Inginac, | 
of St. Domingo, has a share in the government of 
his country, perhaps scarcely inferior to that of Presi- 
dent Boyer. He is, withal, as distinguished for 
wealth, as he is for superior intellect—and yet his 
daughter, a lady of great accomplishments, has re- 
cently married a person of color from the city of New 


of it—and much is gained therefore, by showing, | 





band, doubtless there was many a white adventurer 
on the Island, who would have been glad ofa rela- 
tion so full of advantages to ambition and avarice. 
But on the Island of St. Domingo, the black race is 
not a despised caste, aud consequently Inginac’s 
daughter, when choosing a husband, was under no 
temptation to do violence to her natural taste. That 
the increased social intercourse of our white and 
colored people, produced by their equality, would 
favor “‘ amalgamation”’ is not to be denied—but the 
degree, in which it would do so, is small, compared 
with those present tendencies toit, which would be 
removed by this very equality. Besides, is it cer- 
tain, or even probable, in case the blacks of this 
country were raised to an essential equality with the! 
whites of it, that this social intercourse, to which I} 
have adverted, would be extensive? There are! 
reasons for supposing, that the whites and blacks, | 
instead of dwelling together in neighborhood rela-! 
tions throughout the whole length and breadth of; 
the land, would in that case, and because of that’ 
very equality, separate themselves from one another.’ 


I have thus endeavoured to show, that the aboli- 
tion of slavery will not be followed by the evil con- 
sequences which disturb your fancy. I say evil. 
Some of them are truly so; whilst others are, through 
our prejudices, more dreadful than evil. Candor, 
however, requires me to say, that this ‘ mingling 
and mixing up,’ which excites your strong, and, as 
I think, unholy abhorrence, is, by no means, to my 
own taste and sense of propriety. 





' under the cover of which, they also now refuse to 


have them turned back into men. Your rule, at 


least in its spirit (and I judge it less by its letter 


‘than by its spirit and that of its context) concedes 


too much to human judgment and discretion. It 
not only places no guards around, but overlooks and 
virtually denies man’s inalienable rights, the pro- 
tection of which should be a primary and controlling 
object in all plans ‘to meliorate the condition of 
mankind.’ 

The doctrine in consonance with your rule, that a 
eommunity—a nation—is at liberty, under the plea 
of promoting the public good, to trample upon and 
to extinguish the absolute rights of an individual in 
it, is false. Iam aware, that the authority of Black- 
stone and other eminent writers can be brought to 
the defence of this doctrine. Abominable as it is, 
in the eyes of him, whose study of the rights of man 
has been amidst republican institutions and in the 


‘school of Christ, it is, nevertheless, sanctioned by 


what these writers say of the snrrender of absolute 
rights made by a man, on his entrance into society. 
This doctrine is false, if for no other reason, than 
that no man is at liberty to sacrifice or to allow oth- 
ers to sacrifice the rights, which God gave him. 
These rights he must maintain and exercise, or he 


your side; and doubtless,a large majority of them 
will long remain there. The abolitionists are men 
of peace—men to suffer, not toinfliet wrong. The 
weapons of their warfare are not carnal; and their 
greatest violence is of the kind of Jacob’s in his 
wrestlings. with the angel. I said that our fighting 
men are on the side of slavery. Let me however, 
candidly say, that I will not vouch for their remain- 
ing there, if you continue, without law, and on the 
base charge of any wretches, who choose to make it, 
to whip and hang northern citizens. Believe me, 
that I have not alluded to these scenes of violence 
for the purpose of disparaging the south. The 
recollection of the lawless spirit, which. has, at the 
same time, pervaded and disgraced the north, would, 
if every other consideration were wanting, restrain 
me from such a purpose. The truth is, that the De- 
mon of slavery has proved himself to be too strong 
for the restraints of law and the love of order, both 
at the north and the south. 

You wonder why I should say, that such decep- 
tions on the south, as Governor Marcy attempts to 
practise by his description of northern anti-slavery, 
may be attended with ‘great and cruel expense’ to 
the subjects of those deceptions: and you wish me 
to explain what I mean by ‘great and cruel ex- 
pense.’ No bayonets and bullets, I do assure you 





cannot fulfil the high purposes of his existence. 
Where, therefore, a social system, instead of allow- 


ing a man to pursue his own happiness, and to cul-| 
4, tivate his immortal powers, is so constructed, as to, hoods is to multiply its dangers. To deepen your 


shroud his mind with thick darkness—to destroy his 
soul—and to convert him into a mere appendage to 
his fellow-creature—there is a system, which vir- 
tually says, that God has made man wrong, and 
stamped him with unmerited dignity. 

The just doctrine on this subject, and the one 
which must be adopted, before human rights will 
rest on their proper and sure basis, is, that the le- 
gitimate object of the constitution of society is the 
preservation, in all their preciousness and fulness, 
of the great and sacred and inalienable rights, with 
which God invests every human being. On the 
other hand, the doctrine, which makes a man the 
absolute property of society—which uses him but for 
the adjudged public good—and which destroys his 
responsible individuality in sinking his interests in 
the public interests—although well suited to pro- 
mote that spurious patriotism, out of which a Cea- 
sar and a Napoleon can forge chains to bind those, 


who are deluded by it—is a doctrine justly chargea-| 


ble with converting inalienable rights held by the 
tenure of the almighty will into mere privileges, 
and these, comparatively worthless as they are, no 
more certain than other possessions, which are sub- 
ject to human policy and caprice. 


Happy would it be, my dear sir, could you be, 


brought to see the fallacy of your rule, and to think 
it to be the duty of the ‘ genuine philanthropist,’ in 
your circumstances, to do all in his power to restore 
to his outraged and crushed fellow-men around him 
the rights which God gave them, to be theirs for- 
ever—but, of which a vitious constitution of society 
has most wickedly robbed them. 

But, if the doctrine were true, that man’s rights 
are at the disposal of society, because of the impli- 
cation that they thus subject them, when they volun- 
tarily enter it, still it should not be made to apply 
to the case of our unhappy colored brethren at the 
south, who have been coerced into their relations, 
and who can be kept in those relations by nothing 
short of coercion. 

You wish me to explain, why it is, since our only 
object is to persuade you to abolish slavery, that we 


Idid not think it necessary, nor even pertinent to |*take such pains to increase the hosts of abolition- 


my argument to attempt to show, that your fears of | 
calamities consequent on the removal of slavery were 





groundless: but, as your argument consists mainly 
of the enumeration of these imagined calamities, I | 
thought it hut decent to follow you, and very impor- 
tant withal tosucceed against you, even on your own 
ground. I still maintain as in my letter of 6th No- 
vember last, that it requires no respect to the conse- 
quences of its abolition to determine, that slavery 
is sin. You say, on the contrary, that ‘to deter- 
mine, whether it is a sin or not depends upon the 
consequences which would result from its removal.’ 
But, is not every system sinful, which, in its essen- 
tial principles and very frame work, is contrary to 
the Bible? You will not gainsay this proposition. 
But, where is there an example of that, which the 
proposition condemns, if it be not found in southern 
slavery? This withholds from its subjects the Bible 
institution of marriage, and even the Bible itself. 
But, do you, whilst admitting that these depriva- 
tions are palpable, enormous wrongs, still plead that 
slavery, no more than any othér system, should be 
condemned for its errors? This is a just remark, 
when made in reference to such errors as are corri- 
gible. Butitis idle to maintain, that the errors 1 
have specified, and others not less fragrant, are not 
fundamental to southernslavery. The south knows, 
as her unparalleled code noir abundantly teaches, 
that her slavery exists on the condition of the con- 
tinued brute ignorance of her slaves. And as to the 
marriage contract, you will readily admit, that to 
eoncede this to your slaves would be little less than 
to give them their immediate freedom: for the para- 
mount rights, which it gives the husband in the wife 
and the wife in the husband and’ the parents in the 
children would be continually meeting and frustrat- 
ing and annihilating the authority of the master. A 
system, which designedly shuts up the eyes and 
ears of millions to the light and sound of the gospel, 
and virtually tells God, that He shall not communi- 
cate with them—a system, which spreads over half 
this land the pollutions and guilt of concubinage— 
insult not our understandings by telling us, that we 
must first look at the consequences of abolishing 
such a system, before we presume to pronounce it a 
sin, 
. Lam afraid, my dear sir, of the rule you lay down 
for the guidance of ‘the genuine philanthropist.’ 
You say he ‘will be governed in all his efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind by the sum 
total of human happiness, which they will obvious- 
ly produce: and, when he sees, that by advancing | 
the happiness of one set of men, he will diminish in 
28 great or a greater degree the happiness of an 
equal or larger number, and ‘make them miserable, 
he will desist.” This is a very specious, but also a 
very dangerous tule. Itis sp2cious, because it is 
so considerate of the interests of society—of men 
in the mass; and dangerous, because it makes no 
provision for the security of individual rights. It 
is the rule by which despots profess to be governed, 
and, under the operation of which, they swallow up 
all the rights of theirsubjects. It is the very rule, 
ander the cover of which southern slaveholders have 
éarned millions of their fellow-men into cattle, and, 


Our object is not so limited as 
you suppose itto be. It is to persuade both the 
north and the south of the sin of slavery. Itis to 
form an invincible public sentiment against slavery, 
here, as well as there. I need not tell you, that, 
after all its advantages for contracting a strong ab- 
horrence to slavery—after all its advantages for be- 
ing grounded against this sin in the immutable 
principles of the gospel, the north is still more ready 
to flatter than to rebuke the slaveholder—to palliate 
than to expose his sin. Our newspapers, and es- 
pecially the accounts in them of mobs, show you 


ists at the north.’ 


make against the strong cords of commerce and 
politics. The north as well as the south needs to 
be abolitionized. Until it be, our cruelly wronged 
free people of color will not be permitted to rise— 
we shall have no security that our children and chil- 
dren’s children will be abolitionists—our emigrants 
to the south will unite with you to uphold slavery— 
and your intercourse with us will but confirm you in 
your crying sin. 

Foreign influences, which you so much depre- 
cate, are, under God, your only hope. Aside from 
these, southern slavery would never terminate, ex- 
cept in awful and bloody revolution. Bu there is 
hope, that under these influences, which the civili- 
zed world has begun to pour in upon you, your slave- 
holders will repent and be ashamed of an institution 
which never fails even wher. found amongst barbar- 
ians to excite the deepest abhorrence of the christian 
breast. Slaveholders will no more reform them- 
selves than will drunkards: and, as the sober ina 
community are to be enlisted in the temperance en- 
terprise, before there is much hope of the reforma- 
tion of the drunken in it; so, do we look for the abo- 
lition of slavery, far less in the first place to those 
who are dwelling under its deadening influences, 
than to such, as chiefly, from their happier circum- 
stances, are alive to its enormities. 

What I have said, accounts, in part, for our desire 
‘ to increase the hosts of abolitionists at the north.’ 
I might add, that the more we increase these ‘ hosts,’ 
the more means we get for employing agents and 
presses, and the more prayer for the advancement 
of our cause do we secure. The temperance refor- 
mation and some other good enterprises have taught 
us the power there is in associated effort to carry 
forward righteous causes and to give permanence to 
their principles: and it would be criminal in us not 
to avail ourselves of this experience in our anti-sla- 
very labors. 

I am pained, my dear sir, at your persisting to 
suspect us of purposing an ultimate resort to physi- 
eal force for effecting the overthrow of slavery. You 
have not the least ground for a suspicion so entirely 
unworthy of your understanding and heart. You 
would not suspect us of going into a foreign land 
with arms in our hands to break up an odious insti- 
tution: and surely you have much less reason to sus- 
pect us of meditating such an outrage on our own 
countrymen. But, there is one reason, if no other, 
why you need not indulge this apprehension. The 
fighting men at the north (witness the mobs) are on 





what weak resistance our anti-slavery sentiments! 


/my dear sir. ‘T'o inculcate truth upon the south is 
to promote its safety; whilst to amuse it with false- 


_insensibility to the wickedness and perils of slavery 
is to expose you to the greatest calamities: and your 
belief, that your fellow-men elsewhere think little 
and make light of this wickedness and these perils 
would go far to quiet your consciences and fears. 
Now, were such representations, as Gov. Marcy 
makes, of the carelessness of the public mind and 
the hardness of the public heart on the subject of 
slavery to come up to you from every part of the 
world, and were you withal to credit them, they 
would probably sink you into a deep sleep, out of 
which nothing short of horrid insurrections cou!d 
ever awaken you. ; 

I observe, that whilst you speak against ‘ imme- 
diate emancipation,’ you approve of ‘ gradual eman- 
cipation.’ Iam glad to see that the McDuffies and 
kindred spirits oppose both with equal warmth: and, 
I am sorry to see, that you delude yourself with the 
distinction—a distinction, which, so far as your ob- 
jections toemancipation are concerned, is truly ‘a 
distinction without a difference.’ For let me ask: 
‘ would the greatest evils you predict from emanci- 
pation be any fewer or less aggravated, were that 
, emancipation to take place in the coming, instead of 
the present generation? Or, if your system of 

gradual emancipation’ is that of liberating por- 
tions of your slaves at different periods, would you 
be any more secure against conflicts be/ween the 
whites and blacks, by adding some two or three 
hundred thousand a year to your free colored popu- 
lation, than by emancipating all your slaves at the 
same time? I need not stop to prove to you, that, 
so long as your system of slavery exists, your free 
colored people will be base and vicious, and a fear- 
fully dangerous element in your population. And, 
I might add, that, for reasons more numerous to 
your own mind than to mine, you will never think 
it politic and safe to undertake the extensive im- 
provement of your colored people, so long as you 
maintain the institution of slavery: whilst, on the 
other hand, the abandonment of that institution 
would be immediately followed by your most active 
and persevering efforts to convert this debased class 
into safe and wholesome citizens. 

I am very respectfully 
your friend, 
Gerrit Smita. 
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Harmony of the measures of abolition with in- 
ter-national law & the Federal Constitution. 

| Ir is affirmed by many, that the proceedings of abolition- 
| ists are repugnant at once to our federal constitution, and 
| that inter-national law which should regulate the relations 
| of independent sovereignties. In vain have they replied, 
if we be violators of the Constitution, try us thereby; if we 
| have transgressed any law, condemn us by that law. 
| Shew us our offence, and we will confess our guilt. If 
we have at any time solicited the interference of congres- 
' sional legislation, or invoked the coercive interposition of 
| the free states, or kindled the spirit of insurrection in the 
bosom of the slave, define your charges, draw out your 
specifications, point to the time, place, fact. Their de- 
mand has been unanswered, save by vague repetitions of 
the charge, enforced by unceasing and clamorous abuse. 
To attempt under such circumstances a formal defence, 
may, perhaps, be deemed needless; but, when we consider 
how often dull malice, by the mere constancy of its efforts, 
succeeds in obtaining credence for its most unfounded as- 
persions, we presume there may be some reason for en- 
deavoring to shew how gratuitous is the accusation. 

Preliminary to the argument, it is proper to define our 
terms and lay down certain principles which shall find 
their application in the course of our remarks. 

1. We would first of all distinguish moral from legis- 
lative power. The former advises or counsels; the latter 
commands. The one treats man as a subject, the other 
as an independent being. Legislative power is coercive, 
because of its right to employ penalties which, in the lan- 
guage of Blackstone, ‘bring it to pass that no man can 
easily choose to trangress the law, since by reason of the 
impending correction compliance is in a high degree pre- 
ferable to disobedience.’ Moral power is suasive, having 
no power to inflict compulsory punishment. 

2. The absence of legislative power does not imply 
an absence of moral power. Because I have no right 
to command, it does not follow that I have none to per- 
suade, In-many cases it may be right or proper to em- 
ploy moral force, where to legislate would be iniquitous 
or absurd. For example,—any legislative enactment, 
which should forcibly, and for no crime, deprive a distil- 
ler of all the ardent spirits he owns, would be clearly ini- 
quitous; but to induce such a person, by the influence of 
moral reasons, voluntarily to destroy this species of pro- 
perty, contravenes no law and is perfectly right. Again: 
were the Congress of the U. States to ordain that from 
and after a certain date, idolatry should forever cease in 
the Chinese empire, and Christianity be established in its 
stead, the absurdity of the ordinance would be obvious to 
any one; but that individuals should congregate in socie- | 
ties, in which the religious condition of that empire should | 
be discussed, and moral means devised whereby the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ might be established and extended | 
within its borders, commends itself to the common sense 





of every man, as being at least not Invasive of any princi- 
ple of inter-national law. Christianity being aggressive, 
the whole plan of its operations is based upon the truth, 
that a right to act morally depends not upon human enact- 
ment, and may be properly exerted where legislation would 
be unwarranted. 


3. An acknowledgment, whether express or implied, 
of the absence of all right to legislate, does by no means 
involve a concession of the right to use moral influence. 
By nature I have no right to coerce my neighbor into a 
line of conduct that may fall in with my views; by com- 
pact | may acknowledge either expressly or by implication 
that I have no such right. But, as the natural defect of 
coercive power does not deprive me of moral power, nel+ 
ther does the acknowledgment of this defect subject me to 
such deprivation. Ican admit that circumstances may de- 
mand an avowal on the part of a state or an individual of 


' not carnal, but spiritual, mighty through God to the palling 
down the strong holds of Satan. 

-If our principles and measures have such baleful ten- 
dencies, is it not strange they do not develope themselves 
in suitable results?’ But where is the insurrection that 
can be traced to abolition? It is true, report has followed 
report, and the credulity of malice has swallowed one after 
another, with a capacity increased by the demands made 
upon it; but I am yet to learn one instance in which slave. 
holders, with all their abhorrence of abolition and zeal to 
disgrace it and capacities of observation, have been able to 
trace a single act of rebellion or insubordination to the 
agency of abolitionists. If there be more noise about in- 
surrection now than formerly, it is the slave-holders’ own 
fault. Conscience stricken, like all guilty men, they im- 
agine danger where there is none. With moral sensibili- 
ties awakened by the thunders of truth, it is no wonder 
that in each dark face about them their fancy should de- 








the want of all right to legislate for others, but I can con- 
ceive of no circumstances, which shou!d call for or war- 
rant an abandonment, by individuals or states of their right 
to the employment of moral influence. The right to act 
upon others by moral means is never to be surrendered. 
It isa gift of God, conferred for purposes too high and ho- 
ly ever to be thrown away. Any constitutional provision 
which should divest me of it, would so flagrantly inter- 
fere with my rights of conscience and be so directly op- 
posed to the principles of that revelation which we all ac- 
knowledge to be Divine, that in no case could it be con- 
sidered obligatory. Deprived of this right, obedience to 
the great law of love becomes impossible, except to a very 
limited extent. For christian love is not a motionless feel- 
ing, a fruitless sentiment, but a restless, energetic passion, 
manifesting itself in all wisdom by example, precept and 
action. Take away from me the right of moral action, and 
how can I obey that God who teaches me ‘in any wise to 
rebuke my neighbor and not suffer sin upon him,’ and to 
lift up my voice ‘in behalf of the needy and oppressed?’ 
Now, as such commandments have a continuous, never- 
ending and universal obligation, it follows that neither by 
our own act nor by the act of others, can we ever be di- 
vested of the right to use moral power, seeing such a right 
is necessary to the performance of paramount duties. 

4, From the preceding observations we gather the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 1. In any compact for the purpose 
of forming a system of government, the associating parties 


tect the lurking smile of anticipated revenge;—no wonder 
their sleep should be scared by dreams of blood and tumult. 
They begin now to believe that slaves may have the feel- 
ings of men—perhaps the very feelings which they know 
would fire their own hearts in such degradation. Thus it 
is, ‘the wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.’ These con- 
victions, unaccompanied by any will to do right, uniting 
rather with a full purpose to hold fast their iniquities, lead 
naturally to cruelty. Supervision becomes more rigid, re- 
strictions are multiplied, burthens augmented. And alf 
this, not because of any tendency in our measures to 
arouse the slave to rebellion, but because of fearful convic-- 
tions starting up in the minds of slave-holders, while as. 
yet the purpose to do wickedly is unchanged. 

The conduct and testimony of slave-holders themselves 
are such, as should correct this mis-statement of the ten- 
dencies of abolition. Do they not publish and circulate 
our principles among themselves, and give detailed ac- 
counts of our operations? We all know, that with a view 
to apprize the slave-holding community of what abolition- 
ists are doing, and for other purposes, the southern press 
and southern mewnbers of congress have alluded frequent- 
ly and plainly to the numbers, power and prodigious ef- 
forts of these men. Such allusions, magnifying and dan- 
gerously misrepresenting the scheme and success of aboli- 
tion, have most certainly reached the ear of the slave, and 
are far more likely to breed within him a spirit of in- 





subordination, than the casual, information he might 
otherwise obtain. Still it does not seem at all to have en- 
tered into the minds of southern men that their conduct 


may mutually concede whatever amount of legislative 
power they deem requisite to the obtainment of union and 
concord, provided such concession do not compromise a 
right to the exercise of moral power. 2. The sacrifice of 
such a right, as in no case it could be considered obligato- 
ry upon any individual of the compacting parties, so by no 
rule of construction could be inferred from any merely 
legislative concessions; because the cession of such a right 
would be so singular and so criminal that we could not 
suppose any set of men capable of making it, unless, in- 
deed, they should compel us to believe it by a formal and 
explicit statement. 


was improper. How happens it then, that our conduct, so 
much more cautious and judicious, is stigmatized as incen- 
diary? We appeal moreover to the testimony of slave- 
holders. They have declared again and again that they 
do not apprehend, and would not be endangered by, a ser- 
vile rebellion. What they fear is, the awakening of the 
moral sensibilities of the people. They are alarmed lest, 
the conscience of the majority being speedily enlightencd 
and armed against the whole system, it should eventually 
be subverted by the force of public sentiment. 

After all, Iet us for a moment concede the ground of the 
objection, allow that the tendengy of abolition is to excite 


Let us now examine the objections made to the mea- 
sures of abolitionists. 1. The first objection is founded 
upon the supposed inconsistency of these measures with 
the law of nations, It is assumed by a certain class of po- 
liticians, that the states of this Union are so many inde- 
pendent sovereignties, holding the same relations, so far 


insurrectionary movements. Before any inference can 
justly be drawn from this admission, it must first be de 
termined whether such be an intrinsic or merely adventi- 
“ : odie : tious tendency—whether such insurrectionary movements 
as their domestic polity is concerned, as the kingdoms of| would be its legitimate fruits or the natural ofispring of 
Sunape - republics of 8. America. The inference is, that | the system it denounces, Methinks the decision is not 
abolitionists, residents of the free states, in interfering with | dificult. Will the announcement, that, ‘Of one blood 
slavery, which is a domestic institution of the south, are | God created all the nations of the carth,’ be productive of 
plainly chargeable with an invasion of the rights of the | disturbance save where there is a flagrant disregard, a 
slave-holding states—in other words, are violators of in- practical denial, a selfish trampling under foot of this truth? 
ter-national law. Will the republication of the holy command, ‘ to loose the 

It will be recollected, that the system of interference, | bands of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, let the op- 
thus denounced, is argumentative, not mandatory, suasive | pressed go free, break every yoke,’ occasion fears, azita- 
not coercive, moral not legislative. The simple enuncia-|tions, lookings for deliverance, except where men are 
tion of this fact, connected with our observations upon the | tightening the bands, multiplying the burdens, strength- 
proposition, that the want of legislative power does not |ening the yoke? Will the words of our Saviour, ‘what 
imply an exclusion of the right to exert moral influence, | God hath joined together, let not man put asunder,’ be 
is sufficient, I imagine, to exonerate abolitionists from any | words of dangerous import amongst a people who revere 
guilt on this ground. Iam unable to understand what} and obey this commandment! And what is there so sub- 
principle of inter-national law has becn violated, seeing | versive of the peace of a community in the exclamation of 


‘| they have carefully abstained from even the appearance of | St. James, ‘Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reap 


coercion. Religiously bound also in no case to incite the | ed down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
slaves to a forcible resumption of their rights, they have | crieth;’ unless indeed the peaceful community be fatten- 
uniformly addressed themselves to the master. And with |ing on such fraud? Our Saviour declared that he came 
him they have not used the language of dictation, but of | not to send peace on the earth, but a sword; ‘to set a man 
expostulation, argument, persuasion, entrcaty. at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
But the objection assumes untenable ground, in at- her mother, and the daughter-in-law against the mother-in- 
tempting to convey the idea that, because’ slavery is a do- law; and a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.’ 
mestic institution in the south, the interests of the free | Is it then the legitima‘e, the intrinsic tendency of chris- 
states are not essentially involved in its existence. The | tianity, the religion of love, to produce family disruptions 
fallacy of this idea we shall havo occasion to shew in our |and civil commotions! Or rather“ are not these results 
observations on the chargeable upon the wickedness of men, exalting itself 
against the purity and power of the gospel. Abolition is 
Christianity carried out in emphatic, peculiar opposition 
to a most iniquitous system. It constitutes a part.of the 
grand gospel scheme for the melioration of the world’s 
condition. Its principles and measures are based on. Bi 
; This objection stands upon an assertion that abolition-' 416 truth. It advocates the natural equality of all men, 
ists deny. They have whispered nothing in the ear; they | gonounces oppression, and pleads for the oppressed with 
have not worked in darkness; secrecy has had nothing to the same arguments, in the same language, as revelation 


do bekaone their operations. Their light has been set on a itself; and whilst on the one hand it thunders against the 
candlestick; their doctrines they have proclaimed upon the 


2. Second objection. Moral interference, it is said, 
would not be improper, did it not tend to excite insurrec- 
tion amongst the slaves, and consequently subject slave- 
holders to great insecurity of life and property. 


‘ unrighteousness of irresponsible power, on the other it in- 
house-top; they have in all things walked openly and in| culcates meckness and long-suffering under the continued 
the day. If then their scheme be indeed incendiary, how infliction of wrong. If then the tendency of abolition be 
easy to demonstrate the fact. Has this demonstration ev- | ¢, produce insurrection, christianity itself must fall under 
er been made? Which of their doctrines is chargeable the same condemnation. 

with this direful tendency? Is it that which declares the! gjave-holders withhold from their slaves the lights of 
naturel equality of all men? Then is our national decla-| .qycation and a rational religion, and why? because the 
ration of independence the most incendiary of all docu- slaves might learn to appreciate their rights, which would 
ments. Or that which asserts it to be wrong and outrage subject to ‘ great insecurity of life and property their mas- 
to take away from human beings the right to preserve life, | ters” Are we prepared to admit the validity of this rea- 
acquire property, and seck happiness in their own way? | son for so cruel a privation? Until we are, let us cease 
Then did our venerable forefathers put up a most incen-| our censure of the course of abolitionists, which, tending 
anny plea for resistance to transatlantic tyranny. Or that, | to the accomplishment of noble objects, may haply reflect 
which sets forth that true repentance is immediate repen- | 5 fay dangerous rays of light upon the darkness that sur. 
tance, and that perfect sincerity of purpose is best shown | rounds the slave. 

by instantaneous abandonment of all sint Then should| The truth is, any system of doctrines, principles or op- 
the Holy Bible be banned and barred, as the most insur- | erations, which secks darkness for a hiding place, quakes 
rectionary in its tendencies of all moral means. But tf| when brought to the light, and on mere examination gives 
there be no feature in the character of its doctrines indica- | birth to fearful commotions in the elements of humar. so- 

tive of such tendency, perhaps the incendiarism lies in | ciety, farnishes in these characteristics the strongest argu- 
the mode of their propagation. If so, shew us wherein. | ment for its immediate subversion. But the safest and 

Do we, as did our sympathetic fellow-citizens, at a late | the most peaceable agent for effecting this object is moral 

Texian meeting, contend that it is right in all cases for | power. Free discussion, therefore, the most potent wea- 

the oppressed to rise up against their oppressors? No!—| pon of this power, so far from being a violation of the law 

If we should address ourselves at all to the slave, we would | of love, which is in fact the whole meaning of the law of 
tell him to be Patient in his affliction, to remember nations, is its glorious fulfilment. 

that vengeance belongeth unto the Lord, and that he| Let us take another view of both the foregoing objec- 

should submit for conscience sake. Have we ever hinted | tions. Having affirmed the first objection to assume un- 











that we would do, as do our merchants and great men, all | tenable ground, it shall now be our business to prove it— 
lovers of constitutional and inter-national law, proffer aid | Slavery, it is said, is a domestic institution of the south.— 
to the oppressed, bid God-speed to revolt and rejoice in its| Be it so—it does not follow that our interests are not es- 
violence? No! we are endeavoring to follow the exam-{sentially involved in its existence. On the contrary, wé 
ple of him who exclaimed, the weapons of our warfare are ‘all share in the danger, dishonor and guilt, to which it 
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gives birth. A corrupt public sentiment in the north, the 
product, is at the same time one of the chief pillars of 
southern slavery. Against this abolitionists are concen- 
trating their efforts. Individually and in combination, 
through the press and the pulpit, they are laboring to 
arouse and arm in behalf of their doctrines, the patriotism, 
philanthropy and conscience of ‘the free states. If indeed, 
these be sovereign states, and it will be recollected this is 
the assumption, clearly then such a course can be con- 
demned by no law. For this corrupt public sentiment is 
a public evil, endangering, abolitionists believe, the well- 
being of the whole country, north as well as south. What 
upholds slavery in the chief city of our nation; licenses the 
sale ofhuman souls under the walls of the capitol, ming- 
ling in harsh chorus the cries of the man-seller and the 
praises of liberty; stamps with impotence the nation’s law 
that the African slave-trade shall be deemed piracy; multi- 
plies slaves in our far-spreading territories; treads in the dust 
our free black citiz2ns; slanders the freed-men of the West 
India Islands; stigmatizes as mad and iniquitous the Bri- 
tish act of enfranchisement; forbids the recognition of the 
government of Hayti, a dishonorable exception to our uni- 
form policy, of acknowledging the authorities that be, 
truckles to the swelling spirit of slavery when it demands 
that the press shall not utter its voice or the tongue tell the 


bible, leaving out the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, and 
divers other passages, -vhich all impertinently intermeddle 
with oppression, with cruelty, with injustice, with slave- 
ry, with ‘ the affairs of the South. 

Thec)onstitution of Arkansas provides for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery forever, by securing to individual owners, 
the right of property in human beings, against all legis- 
lative action, 





The glory of the Ancient Dominion. 
How will the boasted chivalry of Virzinia relish the fol- 
lowing, 
From Proresson Drew’s work. 


‘Virorinta is in fact a negro-raising stato for other 
states. She produces enough for her own supply, and 
6000 for sale. The six thousand slaves, which Virginia 
annually sends to the south, are a source of wealth to 
Virginia.’ —D. Green’s Reg. Vol. 2, 791. 


‘Perhaps one of the greatest blessings (if we could 
reconcile our consciences) which could be conferred on 
the southern portion of the union, would arise from the 
total abolition of the African slave-trade and the open- 
ing of the West India and South American markets to 
our slaves,’—Ib. p. 797, 





The Spirit of Sacrifice not yet dead. 





tale of its horrors; meekly listens to the ravings of men 
who preach slavery as a Divine institution; kindles on 
lawless fires of infuriate mobs, persecuting, defaming, sto- 
ning, haltering, driving from house to house, men who 
dare nobly to maintain the immortal truths of our great, 
national Declaration; in fine, hushes the voice of freemen, 

silences truth beneath the insulting menaces of slave-hold- 

ers, corrupts the purity, subverts the independence, and} 
destroys the efficiency of the christizn church? _ It is a| 
sinful public sentiment. Does net the principle of self-| 
preservation warrant, nay, demand precisely such strenu- 
ous and fearless efforts, as abolitionists are now making, for | 
the regeneration of this sentiment? Allowing that the 
iniquitous tenure of the south in human blood and bones! 


is endangered by discussion, are not our safety and pros-, 
perity endangered by silence and inaction? ‘To demand, 
of us silence under such circumstances, is to require that} 
I know of no principle of in- 


we should commit suicide. 


ternational law on which we could be justly silenced, that! | 


would not condemn as unlawful the struggles of France| 


in the last century to break the yoke of despotism, or the | 
more judicious efforts of our own country in securing the 
liberty we now enjoy. For the thrones of despots were fear- 
fully shaken by these events, and the unrighteous claims 
they assume over their subjects are still in jeopardy, by 
reason of the undying influences of these memorable re- 
volutions. Is it a fact, then, that the people of an inde-; 
pendent sovereignty may not perform any act, however 
domestic and however necessary they may belicve it to 
their welfare, without being called to an account for 
it by a neighboring state, as a trespasser upon its rights? 
Is it a fact, that abolitionists are forbidden to rebuke 
sin in the north, lest they should by consequence subvert 
unrighteousness in the south? 

If so, by all means let our government arraign the is- 
landers of Hayti at the bar of nations, as violators of the 
most sacred principles of international law. For certain- 
ly these Haytiens were guilty of a deed which has sub- 
jected to no little insecurity the rights of our southern 
citizens. What have they done? They have demon- 
strated that black people are capable of self-government 
and that slaves may become men, so that their example 
is of most pernicious tendency in view of African slavery 
wherever existing. 

Nay more—let the United States forthwith demand of 
Great Britain, upon the principles of international law, 
that laws be enacted against the abolition society within its 
limits, coercing it, under severe penalties into silence and 
inaction. For it is a fact that an abolition society at this 
time exists in that empire, whose object is the entire ex- 
tinction of slavery throughout the world. 

So much for the harmony of the measures of abolition 
with international law. 

In our next, we shall give a few thoughts upon their 
constitutionality. 





Patriotism. 


‘The free class in a slave state is always, in one sense, 
the most patriotic class of people in an empire; for their 
patriotism is not simply the patriotism of other people, 
but an aggregate of lust of power, and distinction, an 
supremacy.’—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

How came Mr. Colerige to be guilty of so gross a mis- 
nomer! Napoleon gloried in the greatness of his coun- 
try. The aggrandizement of France was supreme with 
him, because he was supreme over her. To glorify her, 
was to glorify himself. Was he therefore a patriot? 
What a blunder were it to term his lust of power, dis- 
tinction and supremacy, ‘patriotism!’ Patriotism has its 
foundation in the love of our neighbor: it is philanthrophy 
defined and localized. A patriot never suffers lust of 
power, and distinction and supremacy to make him dis- 
regard the rights of his brother. Whilst he loves and 
will struggle for his own liberty, he knows that his fel- 
low “countryman is like him; and his patriotism may all 
be resolved into this,—‘ whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye also unto them.’ The pa- 
triot of the south is of so different a species, he should 
have a different name. With his foot upon the neck of a 
being of like passions and thoughts with himself, he lifts 
his unblushing forehead to heaven and thanks God for 
the unspeakable gift of liberty. In the midst of men, wo- 
men and children, whom he has despoiled of rights, without 
which, death is preferable to life, hear him thus eloquent- 
ly apostrophize his country;—‘O, my country, glorious 
among the nations of the earth! power is thine, and free- 
dom is thine, and equal rights are thine. Who are those 
that would assail my sacred rights, and bring thy glory in 
the dust by depriving me of my slaves? rather than yield 
to schemes so destructive to thy liberties—to my property, 
let my bones whiten on the sunny plains of the south!’ 
Who does not see that the patriotism of the slave-holder is 
confined to himself—is in fact a true passion for owning 
men? 





Admission of Arkansas. 

War are not our friends in this region awake on this sub- 
ject? In other parts of the country they appear to be 
stirring. A petition, we learn from the public paperr, has 
lately been presented by Mr. Slade, from citizens of 
Philadelphia, against the admission of this Territory into 
the union. Southern men, as usual, waxed wrathful on 
the occasion, terming it an impertinent intermeddling 
with the affairs of the south. So it seems, weameck peo- 
ple of the north, have no longer a right to select our own 
Society, have no right to judge of the terms on which we 
will receive members into ourtfederal fellowship. Slave- 
holders will,decide for us. 

“An impertinent intermeddling with the affairs of the 


| assailed first in points where there is least feeling. 


Oun union, they say, was based at first upon mutual sa- 
crifices; and I suppose no sacrifice will be deemed too 
dear for its perpetuation, When will the north learn that 
slavery is like the grave, never satisfied but ever crying, 
‘ give, give.’ 

The Legislature of New York, it seems, has commenc- 

ed anew the work of suicidal sacrifice. Her legislators, 
deeming it no doubt rather hazardous at once to make a 
full oblation of all the liberties of their constituents upon 
the altar of southern slavery, appear to be quietly address- 
ing themselves to the preparatory work. The people 
must be gradually used to the idea of restrictions. One 
by one their liberties must be strangled. They must be 
‘On 
the 10th of March,’ says the Human Rights, ‘ in the sen- 
ate, on motion of Davin Wacer, one of the honorable 
leaders of the Utica mob, it was, 
‘Resolved, That the committee on literature inquire 
into the propriety of withholding from the Oneida In- 
stit ute, the share which it is now entitled by law to re- 
ceive of the income of the literary fund.’ 

The next step, we suppose, will be to abolish her 
charter—the next, to repeal the charters of whatever 
state institutions shall allow the right of discussion on 
slavery—the last, to abolish the heaven-bestowed char- 
ter which confers upon all men the right to give free, 
full and open utterance to their thoughts, feelings, opin- 
ions. 
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The Slave-spirit operative in Churches+ 

A PREVALENT error of the day is, that the power of a 
church depends on the number of its members? To lit- 
tle regard is had to the character of these members, This 
is a fatal mistake. A church exerts a wholesome influ- 
ence, how? By its numerical force—its money—its re- 
spectability—its popularity? No! but by the amount of 
pure christian truth actually exemplified. God works 
not by worldly influences. He will reward no church 
with success, that seeks alliance with the world, that 
would swell its numbers by courting popular favor, that 
would preserve its union by countenancing sin, that would 
secure its peace by concessions to sinful prejudices, that, 
in a word, glories in its size with little reference to purity; 
in its union, without considering, on what sinful conces- 
sions it may stand; in 1ts peace, without inquiring whether 
it may not result from backwardness in maintaining and 
promulging the truth entire. 

It should, undoubtedly, be the motto of every church, 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ Suppose any church should act out 
this motto, would not that come to pass which was spo- 
ken by our Saviour, ‘in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion, but in me ye shall have peace?’ Should we not 
then understand more clearly the truth of that saying, 
‘for they that live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution?? Who is it, that now suffers persecution? Is 
it that christian, who fashions himself according to the 
maxims of a world lying in wickedness, and who is nev- 
er more shocked, than when he has unwittingly broached 
an opinion or done an action, which popular opinion de- 
nounces? No! the world will love its own. What 
church now suffers persecution—has its name now cast 
out asevil? Is it that church which has brought itself in 
obedience to the maxims of state policy, asking first what 
will extend its borders, multiply its temples, enlarge its 
assemblies, gain favor with the populace? Is it the 
church, that most scrupulously abstains from the exam- 
ination or avowal of any doctrines, which might make it 
of no reputation, offend its congregations, lessen its re 
ceipts? By no means; it has its reward. It ‘has sought 
the friendship of the world, and the world will not hate it. 

Many believe, there is a most fearful degeneracy in the 
mass of our churches. They have grounds for their opin- 
ion. A little while ago, application was made to the 
trustees of a certain church in this city, for permission 
to the anti-slavery society to meet in its basement story. 
This church was an evangelical one—as much so per- 
haps as any of its sister churches. Was permission 
granted? Unanimously refused. And why? because it 
was alledged it would make the church unpopular, or di- 
minish its influence, or agitate the membership—in fact, 
do it a great deal of harm with the public. 

One trustee, to his praise be it spoken, repudiated all 
such notions, and assigned what indeed was a tenable 
ground of refusal; which was, that as trustees they should 
act in accordance with what they understood to be the 
will of the society; inasmuch, therefore, as it was well 
known this will would be hostile to a grant of the room 
for such a purpose, it was right respectfully to refuse the 
application. 

Another fact we may with propriety here introduce:— 
It may be known to many of our readers, that a few years 
ago in the Methodist Episcopal Church, there existed a 
warm controversy concerning the question of ecclesiasti- 
cal government. Strenuous efforts were made by a party, 
Called reformers, to bring about a radical change in the 
established form ofits polity; which, proving unsuccessful, 
resulted in the withdrawal or rejection of a majority of 
this party. A convention of delegates from the reformers 
throughout the states was hereupon called, in which a 
church was organized, entitled ‘ Methodist Prostestant,’ 
under a representative form of government. 

It might be supposed, that a body of men, so enamored 
of liberty as to hate even the shadow of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, would have hated tyranny under any form, and 
most religously forborne to do or allow any thing, 


free. 


pedient for Congress now to give liberty to the cap- 


such a body of men, assembled to form a church upon 
the principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ, would bear a 
loud testimony against American slavery, a system infin- 
itely worse than the ecclesiastical bondage from which 
they were disenthralled, by declining at once and forever 
any fellowship with it or those who practice it. Was 
this their course? 
en countenance to its support. They had a model 
before them—our political union; and they must needs 
But this union re- 
And 


form a great ecclesiastical union. 
quired mutual forbearahce—mutual concession. 


their constitution, it is said; ‘each annual conference 
shall have exclusive power to make its own rules and re- 
gulations for the admission and government of colored 
members within its district; and to make for them such 
terms of suffrago as the conferences respectively may 
deem proper, But not a single conference, so far as we 
know, has yet made any regulations admitting colored 
members to vote, although they are good and intelligent 
enough to be admitted to the table of the Lord’s supper. 
And that they are now effectually excluded from all right 
of voting is evident from the fact, that in Article xii of the 
constitution, we have a list of the qualifications entitling 
an individual to suffrage. ‘Every. minister and preacher, 
and every white, lay, male member, in full communion 
and fellowship, having attained to the age of twenty- 
one years, shall be entitled to vote in all cases,’ Taking 
this in connexion with the foregoing article, the inevita- 
ble inference is, that colored members within the bounds 
of any conference are not entitled to vote, in any case, 
except by an express grant from said conference. In no 
case we repeat, se far as our knowledge extends, has 
this grant been made, so that members of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, who may happen to have a colored 
skin, are effectually excluded from all right of voting. 
Now, how does this accord with the following princi- 
ple, which wo find among the elementary principles pre- 
fixed to their constitution:— 

‘8. Whatever power may be necessary to the forma- 
tion of rules and regulations is inherent in the ministers 
aud members of the church, but so much of that power 
may be delegated from time to time, upon a plan of repre- 
sention, as they may judge necessary and proper,’ The 
resolution prefacing these principles is as follows:—‘ We, 
therefore, trusting in the protection of Almighty God, 
and acting in the name and by the authority of our con- 
stituents, do ordain and establish, and agree to be govern- 
ed by the follow elementary principles and constitution.’ 
Now let us ask, what has driven the church to so fla- 
grant a departure in practice, from a principle so solemnly 
established? The spirit of compromise—of concession. 
Be it remembered, there is here no adjective restriction 
confining this power to whzte members,—' Inherent in the 
members,’ is the phraseology; and colored persons are 
no less members than whiles. 

But the state of the southern section of the church de- 
manded it, the prejudice of the community against our col- 
ored citizens demanded it—and the concession was made, 
In this church, as in our political government, we behold 
a lamentable sacrifice of holy and grand principles to times 
and seasons. 

One fact more. Bound up with the constitution and 
discipline of this church, in one book, we find John and 
Charles Wesley’s general rules,—all, except one, and 
that is the rule with regard to ‘buving and selling 
men, women and children with the intention to en- 
slave them.’ Why was this omitted! Certainly it is 
as bad, as ‘ unprofitable conversation, or ‘needles self-in 
dulgence,’ or the ‘ using many words in buying or sell- 
ing.’ But rules against these and all the original rules 
are retained and published, but ong, and that, a rule 
which prohibits one of the most abominably wicked acts 
that has disgraced christian nations. Why then this 
omission? Because it was demanded by the circumstan- 
ces of the southern section of the church. How could it 
be supposed, that the southern conferences should form a 
‘compact of union’ with the northern, whilst a rule was 
retained, so strongly denunciative of the conduct of many 
of their members. The omission, of course, was part of the 
price paid for union—it was one of those concessions, so 
dishonorable, ruinous and criminal, where principle is in- 
volved. 

Let us not be misunderstood—we do not impeach mo- 
tive, but speak solely of action. Nodoubt, the majority 
of those, concerned in devising this compact, were pure in 
their purpose, but we contend they were mistaken—se- 
riously mistaken in their judgment. Better never to have 
formed a union, than by so doing, have indirectly given 
a sanction to southern slavery, 





New qualifications for the Presidency. 


From the manner in which the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal holds forth concerning slavery, Van- 
Buren and abolition, it would seem that the period 
is fast approaching, when the essential elements in 
the character of a presidential candidate shall be 
love of slavery and hatred of abolition. Mr. Pren- 
tice grows quite poetical when he touches on the 
schemes and efforts of abolition. He flourishes the 
words, incendiary, fanaticism, fire, steel and devas- 
tation, with as much vehemence, as if they were not 
so old and worn out, that our adversaries were 
almost ashamed of them. He is quite behind the 
age—he should read more largely on abolition, that 
his stock of epithets may be replenished. 

What are the momentous objections the south has 
to Van Buren? Hear them ye down-trodden na- 
tions of Europe, and be ashamed no longer: hear 
them ye thrones of despotism, and shout for joy, for 
liberty may not long live in this hemisphere, a stand- 
ing rebuke to your oppressions. 

Martin Van Buren, a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States, is zealously charged hy his 
enemies with, and as zealously vindicated by his 
friends from, the following crimes:— 

In 1820, he opposed the admission of Missouri 
into the union, unless she would make all her citizens 


In 1821, he voted in the New York. convention 
for allowing the colored citizens the right of suffrage. 
In 1822, he voted for the passage of a law by 
Congress, by which the slave trade with Florida should 
be prohibited. 

{n 1836, he announced that he believed it tnex- 


tives in the capital of our nation—only inexpedient. 

To his friends who are eager to acquit him of 
these serious charges, we might venture to apply the 
language of St. Paul in his letter to the Corinth- 
ians.—‘ For behold this self-same thing, what care- 
tulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 








South!” Whatnext? Perhaps a revised edition of the 


which in the remotest way, could countenance any spe- 


cies of slavery, Nay,—it might have been expected, that 


So far from it, they have even giv- 


there was concession. It is true, under Article vii, of 


what revenge. 
yourselves to be clear in this matter.’ 
But let us have the remarks. 


Mr. Van Buren---Slavery. 
A FEw weeks ago, several gentlemen in North Carolina, 
addressed a letter to Mr. Fan Buren with a view to as- 
certain his opinion as to the constitutional power of Con- 
—_ to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. He 
as answered, and, contrary to his habitand to his nature, 
he has for once answered explicitly. He has committed 
himself. He believes that Congress has the power to 
give immediate liberty to all the slaves within the ten miles 
square, although he makes strong professions of being op- 
posed to the exercise of that power at the present time. 
Here, then, we have the magician’s opinions at last. He 
believes, that, although the constitution solemnly guaran- 
tees to the citizen the right of property, Congres has the 
power to order an instant confiscation of the whole slave 
property of the District. It now becomes the people of 
the slave-holding states to inquire, whether they can, con- 
sistently with their princi 
rights, support for the Ch 
northern politician holding and avowing such a doctrine. 
In the great conflict, waged between the abolitionists and 


orces of the north are concentrated. Their petitions to 
Congress and their prayers to Heaven are for victory upon 
that field. They are animated in their struggle by as wild 
and intense a spirit of fanaticism, as that, which burned in 
the hearts of the Crusaders in their wars for the conquest 
of the Holy Land. They know that the district is the 
Thermopy lz of the boath they know, that, if they but 
conquer th 

forth their legions, in the blasphemed name of God and re- 
ligion, over the whole southern realm; they know, that, 


universal emancipation on the banks of the Potomac, all 
the southern and western states must, in rapid succession, 
— up their slaves. or submit to be laid waste by 
fire and steel. 

Mr. Van Buren’s protestation to the North Carolina com- 
mittee, that he deems it inexpedient for Congress to ex 
ercise, at the present time, its alledged power to turn loose 
the slaves of the district is a matter of no importance. If 
he were a southern man, the declaration might be satisfac- 
tory, for in that case, his interest and his feelings would 
prompt him to cherish in practice the rights and the safe- 
ty of his southern brethren; but the feelings and interests 
of a northern man all tend in the opposite direction. 
Even admitting, that Mr. Van Buren, at the present mo- 
ment, whilst seeking to secure the votes of the south, really 
believes, or thinks he believes, that abolition, though con- 
stitutional, is inexpedient, neitherhis friends nor his ene- 
mies can tell how long he will continue of that opinion. 
What he thinks inexpedient now, he may think expedient 
next year: what he deems inexpedient one year he may 
deem expedient at the expiration of three. ‘He himself, 
as if conscious of this, expressly declares, in his letter, that 
he will give no pledge as to his future action. Let him be 
elected to the Presidency,—let a northern man, that ad- 
mits the constitutionality of abolition, be elevated to the 
Chief Magistracy of the United States—and who does not 
know, that the fanatics of New England and New York 
wil] renew their terrific labors with fresh courage? Who 
does not know, that their spirits will be invigorated and 
their arms nerved with new strength? Who does not 
know, that they will pour their petitions and their pe- 
titioners into the Capitol, the scene of their anticipa- 
ted triumph, in a deeper, a broader, and a more rapid 
tide? Who does not know, that they will exhibit in- 
creased activity in sending abroad their incendiary publi- 
cations and their murderous emissaries until dark hands 
may be lifted on high for veangeance? And who does 
not know, that, if bey prove strong enough to procure 
the passage of an emancipation-law through the Congress 
of the nation, Mr. Van Buren, acknowledging the con- 
stitutionality of the measure and only denying its present 
expediency, will have neither the courage nor the in- 
Clination to correct it by his veto? Can the men of the 
—e their eyes to considerations so mementous as 
these? 

The history of Mr. Van Buren’s course in reference 
to the slave-question is before the country. Let it be dis- 
assionatel Saniek and let the examiner say, whether 
r. Van Buren, is not at heart an abolitionist of the 
very worst and most dangerous class. In 1820 he op- 
posed the admission of Missouri into the confedera- 
cy, unless she would consent to abolish slavery for- 
ever from her borders. The dissolution of the Union 
began to be threatened; stern and angry spirits began 
to talk of anarchy and blood; the heart of every true 
patriot began to throb with a fearful expectation of re- 
volution—but still Mr. Van Buren, faltered not in 
his treasonable purpose: he was willing to see the vol- 
cano of revolution burst and pour forth over the land its 
successive floods of darkness and fire, rather than let 
Missouri be admitted into the union in the enjoyment of 
her constitutional rights of slave In 1821, this same 
Martin Van Buren voted, in the New York convention, 
forallowing to the blacks that proudest boast and noblest 
perogative of American freemen, the,right of suffrage. In 
a levelling and radical spirit, unsurpassed by that of Gar- 
rison, Thompson, or any of the pov: sea heliticniats of 
the day, he was for placing the guardianship of the rights 
of life, of poperey and of liberty, in the keeping of a 
negre rabble. In 1832, when a bill for the organization 
of the territorial government of Florida was pending in 
Congress, this cell” same politician, consistent in his ten 
dency towards emancipation, voted for an amendment, 
mec had it been adopted, would have had no other 
effect than to fill the Territory with free laborers and 
ultimately to exclude slavery from its limits. Instead of 
being willing to leave Florida, like the neighboring 
states, to exercise her unquestionable right of adopting 
her Qwn revulations in régard to slavery without inter- 
ference from the federal government, he voted for the 
assage of a law by Congress, that every slave, imported 
into the territory either directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept by a citizen of the United States removing there 
for actaal settlement and being at the time the actual 
owner of the slave, should he entitled to immediate 
freedom. : 
These recorded facts, thus briefly stated, constitute a 
chain of evidence too powerful to be broken. If a 
man, who voted for the Missouri restrictions—a man, who 
voted for equalizing the whites and blacks—a man, who 
voted for clogging and virtually annulling the right of 
slavery in Florida—a man, who ‘holds, that Congress 
has the power to emancipate the slaves in the district 
of Columbia, and who expressly declines. to give any 
pledge as to his own future action upon that subject: 
we say, that, if such a man shall be elected by south- 
ern votes to the Presidency of the United States, the 
infatuated peoople of the south will have offered their 
own houses to the flames and their own throats to the 
knife.— Louisville Journal. 





[From the Louisville Western Messenger. ] 
Channing on Slavery. 


We heard of this book from all quarters before we 
saw it. First we heard that an edition of three thou- 
sand copies had been sold immediately. Then we 
saw some remarks of Mr. Leigh in the United 
States Senate, in which he expressed his surprise, 
that the amiable and eloquent author should have 
written a- work which appeared to him to contain 
abolition doctrines. Directly after, we saw the 
book violently attacked, and its author shamefully 
abused in the Boston Statesman. Abuse from that 
quarter, however, has by thoughtful men been con- 
sidered as praise. ‘Then we saw it spoken of with 
unqualified approbation by the Boston Register, and 
Recorder. The first being a Unitarian paper, might 
be expected to praise whatever came from Dr. 
Channing—but the’other being the Calvinistic print, 
was an unimpeachable witness. The editor of this 
last speaks of the book as a neutral ground, a point 
of union for those who were opposed to slavery, and 
also opposed to abolitionism, agitation and immedi- 
ate emancipation. It seems to lay aside all party 
feelings, and speaks of the book and its author with 
a _— and noble spirit of respect and sym- 

athy. 
After this we met with a Reply to the work, writ- 
ten, it was said, by the chief prosecuting officer of 
the State of Massachusetts. The substance of this 
reply seemed to be— Dr. Channing is a divine— 
therefore, a mere theorist—therefore he had no bus- 
iness to write on the subject. I ama practical man 
—I judge of things by my five senses. In theory 
slavery is no doubt bad—but in practice it is very 

ood. No doubt it is all wrong—who denies it? 
But then it gives us sugar and cotton. It came to 
us from the past, let us send it on to the future. Let 
us leave it to our children to attend to—if there is 
danger and evil in it—let it fall on their heads. Let 
Dr. Channing keep to his preaching and not meddle 
with these matters.’? Such censure as this must, 


In all things you have approved 


les and with the security of their 
ief Magistracy of the ‘nation a 


the men of the south, the District of Columbia is the battle- 
round. It is the point, upon which all the tremendous 


at impregnable fortress, they can thence pour 


if they but plant the standard and unfurl the banner of 


cise and strong—in spirit, not merely religious, but 
Christian. _ Springing from the deepest fountain of 
duty, it flows out in the purest current of love. 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong, without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 

How many there may be in Massachusetts, that 
would object to such a publication, we know not— 
but this we know, that in Kenrucxy their number 
is very small. We are not afraid to discuss this or 
any other subject; we are not in the habit of using 
a gag-law; if a man has any thing to say, let him be 
independent and say it. We may not agree with 
him, but we will not shut up his mouth. ‘The peo- 
ple of Kentucky have never been afraid of diséus- 
sing this subject, or having it discussed before 
them. We have heard lectures, we have participat- 
ed in debates, in which every thing was said that 
could have been spoken in a free state. The excite- 
ments which raged through the land during the last 
summet—tho threatened insurrections in the south, 
may have made it necessary to restrict this liberty 
in some places. But there was no part of the Union 
so free fom that agitation, so calm, so self-possess- 
ed, as Kentucky. Dr. Channing, therefore, is in 
great error with respect to one slave-holding’ State, 
at least, when he says, (p. 105,) ‘ In the slave hold- 
ing States, freedom of speech is atan end. Who- 
ever should express among them the sentiments re- 
specting slavery which are universally adopted thro’ 
the civilized world, would put his life in jeopardy, 
would probably be flogged or hung.’ We nowise 
fee] either our back or our neck to be jeopardized by 
writing and printing this article. And we think we 
may assure Dr. Channing, that when, by the influ- 
ence of the ‘Statesman paper’—the author of ‘ Re- 
marks on Channing’s Slavery,’ and other such wor- 
thy men, it becomes dangerous for him to speak his 
mind in Boston, he may come to Kentucky, and say 
what he will—so he keep_to his present courteous 
and gentle manner of expressing himself. 

To give an idea of the book and its design, we 
will extract nearly the whole of its introduction.” 
What a rebuke to the pro-slavery press at. the 
north ! We commend the independence of this edi- 
tor, though we cannot but fear that he is with 
the minority in his State. Has he ever examined 
abolition publications? We do not believe that one, 
under the influence of so liberal sentiments, could 
join in the popular hue and ery against them? 
Abolitionists believe with Dr. Channing, that the 
‘Right is the supreme good, and includes all other 
good ;’ that ‘there was never such an obligation to 
discuss slavery as at this moment, when recent 
events have done much to unsettle and obscure men’s 
minds much in regard to it ;’ that ‘ whatever we do 
in regard to it should be done with a deep feeling of 
responsibility, and so done as not to put in [need- 
less] jeopardy the peace of the slave-holding 
States ;’ that ‘to instigate the slave to insurrection 
is a crime, for which no rebuke and no punishment 
can be too severe ;’ that ‘our concern is with the 
free ;’ ‘ with the free we are to plead his [the slave’s] 
cause.’ By all these principles, have abolitionists 
been striving uniformly and with watchfulness to 
regulate their conduct. They believe, moreover, 
that no man should touch this question, who is not 
‘ baptized into the spirit of universal love ;’ that ‘it 
is possible to abhor and oppose bad institutions, and 
yet to abstain from indiscriminate condemnation of 
those who cling to them,’ that ‘there is, however, 
there must be, in slave-holding communities a large 
class who cannot be too severely condemned.’ Nor 
have abolitionists been accustomed to the use of 
more severe language than the following: ‘ There 
are many, we fear, very many, who hold their fel- 
low creatures in bondage from selfish, base motives. 
They hold the slave for gain, whether justly or un- 
justly, they neither ask nor care. They cling to 
him as property, and have no faith in the principles 
which will diminish a man’s wealth. They hold 
him not for his own good, or the safety of the state, 
but with precisely the same views with which they 
hold a laboring horse, that is for the profit, which 
they can wring from him. They will not heara 
word of his wrongs, for wronged or not they will 
not let him go.” With Channing we believe, that 
‘such men ought to tremble before the rebuke of 
outraged humanity and indignant virtue ;”’ that they 
extort by the lash that labor to which they have no 
claim, through a base selfishness; that ‘every mor- 
sel of food, thus forced from the injured, ought to 
be bitterer than gall ;’ that their ‘ gold is cankered ;’ 
that ‘the sweat of the slave taints the luxuries for 
which it streams ;’ that ‘no fellow-creature can be 
$0 injured without taking terrible vengeance;’ that 
he is indeed ‘terribly avenged even now,’ in ‘ the 
blight which falls on the soul of the wrong doer,’ 
and ‘the desolation of his moral nature.’ Aboli- 
tionists deal in no harder sayings than those of Dr. 
Channing; and many of us would think ourselves: 
happy, if we could equal the stern and lofty elo- 
quence of the following language: ‘No punish- 
ment is so terrible as prosperous guilt. No fiend, 
exhausting on us all his power of torture, is so ter- 
tible as an oppressed fellow creature. The cry of 
the oppressed, unheard on earth, is heard in heaven. 
God is just, and if justice reign, then the unjust 
must terribly suffer. Then no being can profit by 
evil doing. Then all the laws of the universe are 
ordinances against guilt. Then every enjoyment 


gained by wrong doing, will be turned into a curse. 


No laws of nature are so irrepealable as that law 
which binds guilt and misery. God is just. Then 
all the defences which the oppressor rears against 
the consequences of wrong-doing, are vain, as vain 
as would be his strivings to arrest by his single arm 
the ocean or whirlwind. He may disarm the slave. 
Can he disarm the slave’s creator? He can crush 
the spirit of insurrection in a fellow being. Can he 
crush the spirit of justice and retribution in the Al- 
mighty ? He can still the murmur of discontent in 
his victim. Can he silence that voice which speaks 
in thunder, and is to break the sleep of the grave? 


We doubt whether Dr. Channing would find a 
very warm reception in Kentucky. What, a citizen 
ot a foreign state, denouncing slavery as a sin, which 
exposes its adherents to the righteous indignation 
of Heaven, permitted to go to Kentucky ‘ and say 
what he will, so he keep to his present courteous 
and gentle manner of expressing himself; when 
one of Kentucky’s own sons, that he might proclaim 
the same truths in a manner no less courteous and 
gentle, was forced to abandon her soil, and seek 
shelter in a neighboring state! We fear the editor 
has ascribed to his fellow citizens, feelings which. 
they are by no means generally ambitious to own or 
display. 


‘I know it will be said, “ you make us poor.” 





no doubt, have been highly gratifying to Dr. Chan- 
ning. We once heard a very wise man say, ‘1 never | 
read a book till I have seen it commended by a sen- 
sible person, or censured by a fool.’ 

f course, we felt a strong desire to get at the 
work itself. And now, having read it, we pronounce 
itin our judgment, the best production of its author. | 





yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, 


In thought, unanswerable—in expression, clear, con- 


Be poor, then, and thank God for your honest pov- 
erty. Better be poor thi unjust. Better beg than 
steal. Better live in an almshouse, better die, than 
trample on a fellow creature, and reduce him toa 
brute, fer selfish gratification. What! Have we 
yet to learn that “it profits us nothing to gain the 
whole world, and lose our own soul,” ’—Channing. 
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POETRY. 








The Slaveholder’s Throne. 


FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 3. TAPPAN. 


The slaveholder’s throne is the African’s grave, 
Thou hast marked it on Caribbee’s shore! 

He frowns, and the soil of the generous and brave, 
Is steeped with the innocents’ gore. 


On those beauteous isles, pearly gems of the deep, 
All of nature is lovely and fair; 

‘Tis man, godlike man, bids his fellow to weep, 
His brother casts out to despair. 


Could your griefs, wretehed slaves! could your injuries 
speak, 
O,God! what a tale to unfold; 
Blush, blush, guilty Europe! shroud, manhood, thy cheek! 
Weep, weep for the passion of gold. 


Yet that here, where our symbol, the wild eagle, flies, 
O shame! writhes the African’s soul— 

That on fields bought by freedom, an outcast he dies, 
Time! veil it—’twill darken thy scroll. 


Why smoke your proud summits, ye hills of the slain? 
In days of the battle, why fell 

The thousands, whose bones whitened valley and plain, 
When the war-cry was slavery’s knell? 


Why laud we, exulting, the Festival Day? 
And why to the glorious Dead 

Do our hearts the oblation of gratitudé pay, 
As on their cold ashes we tread? 


My country! that plightedst to freedom thy troth, 
Redeem it!—thou art not yet free; 

On Eternity’s page thou recordedst thine oath, 
’Tis broken! there’s Slavery with thee. 








PRO-SLAVERY. 








Rev. Mr. Storr’s Second Trial. 
Came to Pittsfield March 3Ist, by request of the 
Pittsfield Anti-Slavery Society.(a) Received a 
hearty welcome from Rev. Mr. Curtis, Congrega- 
tional minister. Mr. Curtis is deeply devoted to 
the cause of human rights, a firm and uncompro- 
mising abolitionist. 

Shortly after my arrival at Mr. Curtis’ house, I 
was visited by three men, bringing me a letter 
signed by thirty seven of the inhabitants of Pitts- 
field, not including, as I am told, aun the respec- 
table citizens of the town. The following is the 
letter, written, it is presumed, judging from hand- 
writing by Moses Norris. Jr., Esq. 


PirtsrieLp, March 30th, 1836. 
Mr. Geo. Storss— 

Sir: We, the subscribers, citizens and inhabi- 
tants of the town of Pittsfield, having understood 
that you contemplate de‘ivering a lecture or lec- 
tures in this place, on the day of our Annual Fast 
upon the dangerous and all exciting subject of the 
‘ Immediate Abolition of Slavery’ in the southern 
states;—and believing as we sincerely do, that it 
is the duty of every citizen of this republic to pro- 
mote amity, kind feelings, and draw closer the 
bonds of union between the several states compos- 
ing this great confederacy, and to oppose and resist 
with all his energy both of body and mind, all and 
every encroachment upon the constitutional rights 
and priveleges of every member of the same, and be- 
lieving and knowing as we do, that public address- 
es upon and advocating immediate Abolition of 
Slavery—being made here at the north, we having 
no constitutional and legal, and of course no moral 
right as citizens, under a compact into which we 
have voluntarily entered, to interfere on the sub- 
ject,—have had and are calculated further to have, 
if not resisted, a deadly and destructive influence 
upon the peace and harmony of this glorious union, 
and upon society generally by irritating the south 
against the north—the north against the south— 
state against state—neighbor against neighbor— 
brother against brother—son against father and 
father against son—and members of the same 
church of Christ against their brother: 

We therefore, as you would avoid being in- 
strumental in producing any of the evils above 
named, with other evils that might be named, send 
you this our request, not to attempt to lecture or 
address the people of this place upon the subject 
of slavery. 

{Signed by thirty-seven persons.] 


1 had some conversation with the gentlemen 
who brought me this letter, and told them that I 
came here by invitation. That the letter assumed 
that which remained tobe proved, viz:—taat the 
citizens of the north have no constituftonal, legal or 
moral right to interfere upon.the subject of slavery; 
and it remained to be shown that abolitionists had 
interfered in any unconstitutional way. 

Shortly after these gentlemen left, I went, in 
company with Mr. Curtis and Rev. Mr. Wilcox, 
Baptist minister of Deerfield, who had exchanged 
with the Rev. Mr. Richardson forthe day, to the 
Baptist meeting house. Opened the exercises by 
reading the fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, singing, 
prayer, &c. I then gave a lecture on slavery. 

The first part of my lecture was taken up in 
repelling charges against abolitionists by their 
opponents;—stating that our principles, object, and 
motives had been misrepresented;—those who had 
given credit to these misrepresentations and real- 
ly believed them to be true, I could not blame;— 
if one twentieth part that had been said against 
abolitionists was true, I for one, would have no 
more to do with them. I could only blame those 
who with the means of knowing our real senti- 
ments, refused or neglected to inform themselves: 
—I thought, our enemies being judges, that all 
who were disposed might have correct informa- 
tion on the subject, as one of the charges brought 
against us was, that we were filling the land with 
our publications; and if so, all might know if they 
would. I made some remarks by way of defendi 
myself against the attacks of the editor of the N. 
H. Patriot of last Monday. I did this, as I was 
told it was probably the statements made by Col. 





(a) The following communication from Mr. Cur- 
tis, the Congregational minister, and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the Baptist minister of Pittsfield, will show 
at whose invitation Mr. Storrs visited that place. 

‘To that community wko must still feel a deep 
interest in the fearfully invaded liberties of the 
country, and especially the liberty of speech, the 
Jast which the invaders of human rights dare de- 
stroy; we, the undersigned, would state that, at a 
regular meeting of the Pittsfield Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, we were appointed a committee to request 
Rev. Grorcr Storrs to address us in this place 
upon the subject of slavery, at such time as said 
committee mightdeem expedient;—that we fixed 
upon the 3ist of March, the day of the annual 
Fast, as the most suitable time for inculcating the 
keeping of such a fast as the ‘ Lord hath chosen,’ 
viz: ‘to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, and 

break every yoke;’—that we accordingly invited 
him to be with us at that time; and that he was 
present in consequence ‘of our invitation. We 
state that we further agreed, that Mr. Storrs should 
occupy the Baptist meeting house in the forenoon, 
and the Congregational meeting-house in the after- 
noon of that day, which he accordingly did. 
Bibi ONATHAN CurTIs.. 
Joun Ricwarpson. 


Barton, in that and previous papers, that had pro- 
duced much of the present excitement against my- 
self. I repelled the insinuation of the editor of 
that paper that I had ever said, Iwas a ‘ devoted 
minister.’ I had neither said or written it, nor 
employed any other person to do it for me. (b) I 
ulso noticed the frequently repeated misstatement 
of the editor of the Patriot that ‘ George Storrs is 
not in the employ of any Methodist Conference or 
Society,’ showing the audience from facts that this 
statement is untrue. : 

I next proceeded to show the audience what 
were the real sentiments of abolitionists. I show- 
ed them from the laws of slaveholding states, 
which I read, that slaves were regarded as mere 
‘ goods and chatiels,—as articles,’ &c.—I endeav- 
ored to point out or explain what we meant by im- 
mediate emancipation, and show why we did not 
go to the south personally, but carried-on our ope- 
rations here at the north. I remarked, that if a 
man wished to catch fish in deep water he would 
choose to stand on solid ground with his pole, hook 
and line, in preference to tying a millstone to his 
neck and diving for the fish. Slaveholders have al- 
ready threatened us with lynching if they can get 
us south of Mason and Dixon’s line:—here we 
stand on solid ground; and if we canreally do noth- 
ing, as slaveholders affirm, why arethey so enra- 
ged against ust Enraged against us for attempt- 
ing to do nothing! Wecan do much: we can so 
purify the moral atmosphere at the north, that 
when slaveholders visit here they shall feel its 
healthful influence, and go back to the south con- 
victed; that conviction increasing and spreading 
till the slaveholders themselves should be led to 
move in the work of the abolitionofslavery. The 
north at present are not all opposed to slavery;— 
northern men go south and become slaveholders;— 
northern men are offended with ministers and oth- 
ers who pray publicly for the slaves, and threaten 
that they will leave the meeting if the minister 
does no not leave off praying for the ‘ niggers.’ 

At the close of my lecture, I stated that I de- 
signed at one o’clock, to notice the inquiry, why 
discuss this subject at the north? and show that 
we are deeply concerned in this matter.—Mr. Cur- 
tis now engaged in prayer and I knelt in the pul- 
pit beside him. While upon my knees [ heard 
some one coming, with a quick step, through the 


his hands upon me and say, ‘I have a warrant to ar- 
rest you; you must go with me.’ I still remained 
upon my knees. the man gave me a gentle shake 
and said ‘come.’ I thought I would remain as I 


knees. Mr. Curtis; however, immediately con- 


requested. The complaint was as follows: 


rimack in the state of New Hampshire— 
Complains— 


Merrimack, yeoman, and gives the said Justice to 


said Pittsfield, yeoman, otherwise called George 
Storrs a transient person, yeoman, at said Pitts- 
field in said county of Merrimack, on the thirty 
first day of March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty six, was a common 
railer and brawler contrary to the form of the stat- 
ute in such case made and provided, and against 
the peace and dignity of the state:-—Wherefore the 
said Sherburne Green prays that the said George 
Storrs may be held to answerto this complaint and 
that justice may be done in the premises. 

SHERBURNE GREENE. 

Merrimack, ss. March 31, 1836. 
Then the said Sherburne Green, personally ap- 


by him subscribed is in his belief true. 
Before me— 
R. T. Leavirt, Jr. Justice of the Peace. 
A true copy— 
R: T. Leavirt, Jr. Jus. Peace. 
Caleb Merril, Esq. and others offered Mr. Sher- 
iff to bail me on the spot, and be responsible 
for my appearance at any time and place that 
should be named; but the Sheriff did not choose 


the magistrate, who had issued the warrant. 
Some time passed before the Justice could be 
found,—it was said he had gone home and some 
one must go after him. Distance about a mile. 
The magistrate at length appeared; the court was 
opened about half past twelve o’clock. I wasask- 
ed ‘ Guilty or not guilty.’ I replied, Nor auILTY, 
I then asked of the Court that the trial might be 
put off till to-morrow morning. Meszs Norris, 
Jr. Esq. Counsel for the prosecution, objected to 
my reauest—thought my offence was of such a 
character that I ought to have nosuch indulgence! 
I remarked that there were several reasons why I 
wished my trial postponed till morning;—and 
among other reasons that this was the day appoint- 
ed by the governor and counsel as a day of fasting 
and prayer. 

Mr. Norris replied in some sneering remarks, 
abcut a man guilty as I was, making any pretence 
that I wished the trial put off on account of the 
day. I rejoined that the gentleman had taken 
upon himself to pass sentence before the testimony 
is given, The Court refused my request, but pro- 
posed an adjournment of one hour and a half for din- 
ner. Several gentlemen now offered to give bail 
for my appearance. The justice at first refused 
bail, said I could be attended by the Sheriff; re- 
ceiving an intimation from Esq. Merril of the im- 
propriety of refusirfy bail, he consented, and I was 
admitted to bail accordingly. 

The hour of one had now arrived, and a congre- 
gation was waiting for me at the Congregational 
meeting house. Instead of going for dinner, I re- 
paired to meet the congregation. The house was 
filled by an attentive audience. After singing and 
prayer, I read Hebrews thirteenth chapter, first 
clause of the third verse. ‘ Remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them,’ and remarked 
that it was literally true, that I was in bonds 
with the oppressed at this moment, being under 
bonds for my appearance in Court in an hour and 
a half. The meecing was closed with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wilcox of Deerfield; after which, in 
company with Messrs. Curtis, Wilcox and oth- 
er friends, I repaired to Esq. Norris’ office, a sort 
of hall over a store, where the court was to be held. 
Some of the friends suggested, as there were many 
that wished to hear the trial, and as there would 
be danger of the hall’s breaking down, the proprie- 
ty of adjourning the Court to the meeting house. 
Esq. Norris was not present; and the Justice ad- 
journed as desired. The meeting house was fill- 
ed. Mr. Justice Leavitt, presided, assisted by 
Robert Knox, Esq. of Epsom, and Henry Roby, 
Esq. of Chichester. When Esq Norris came in, he 
appeared exceedingly embarrassed with the place. 
He said, there were no conveniences there for wri- 
ting—he did not choose to take the deacon’s seat; 
probably he might feel the place too holy:—if they 
could not be accommodated he wished for an ad- 
journment to some other place. I proposed that a 
table should be sentfor. A Mr, Chase volunteered 





(6) The article alluded to was written by us 
unrequested and unconsulted by Mr. Storrs, and 
the insinuation in the Patriot that that gentleman 
wrote it, is only one instance of the thousand de- 
signed misrepresentations which from time to time 
fil 





the columns of that paper.— Ed. Her. 


was till prayer was ended, unless the man with/ decision upon this case. 
his warrant should choose to force me from my|and will doubtless faithfully perform it. 


peared and made oath that the above complaint 


toget one. He at length appeared with a good siz- 
ed writing stand:—as he set it before Nsq. Norris, 
Mr. Chase remarked ,‘ Though this is a little table 
itis big enough for a little cause.’ Esq. Norris was 
very much dissatisfied with the little table; though 
many thought, he was more dissatisfied with the 
place than the table. However Mr. Chase made an- 
other attempt to please the Esquire, and at Jength 
appeared with a comimon table; after all, the 
Esquire wrote only about as much as would cover 
the leaf of a small psalm book; and the Justices 
stillless. ‘The prosecution summoned seventeen 
witnesses, but as it will be seen by the testimony 
in the case, only ‘wo were examined. I asked 
these witnesses no questions. After the second 
| Was examined, to my astonishment, the Counsel 
for the prosecution said, he had done for the pre- 
sent. I replied, ‘I have no defence to make.’ 
Esquire Norris then made a speech which is re- 
ported with the trial by Rev. Mr. Curtis. 


TRIAL. 

Witnesses on the part of the prosecution. 

Caleb Brown was called and sworn. Questions, 
all by Norris, on the part of the prosecution. Q. 
Were you atthe Baptist meeting house? Answer, 
Yes. Q. Did you hear thediscourse? A. Yes. 
Did he say anything about slavery existing in the 
northern states? A. Ife said there were slave- 
holders in the northern states. Q. Did he say 
any thing about sluvery in Maryland! A. Yes. 
Q. Did he say that the laws of Maryland made 
slaves as goods and chattels? A. Hedid. Q. 
Did he say any thing of the knowledge of those 
who oppose abolitionists! A. Hesaid they might 
know about it if they would; their books were all 
about. 

Thomas Swett called and sworn. Q. Were you 
at the Baptist meeting house! A. Yes. Q. Did 
the defendant have a discourse theret A. He did 
Q. Did,he say any thing respecting the ignorance 
of the opposers of abolitionists! A. He stated 
they had the means of information, but did not 
make use of it. Q. Did he state any thing with 
regard to the southern states? A. He stated he 
had the heads of their state governments, (c) and 
stated what they were. Q. What did he state? 
A. That slaves were regarded as chattels. 

Here the prosecution closed its evidence. Mr. 


ailse and up the pulpit stairs, and felt some one lay | Storrs rose and said he should make no defence. 


Esq. Norris then proceeded in substance as fol- 
ows:— 

May it please the Court. I have not risen with 
a view of helping the Court in coming to a right 
They know their duty 
And 
though what I may say may not aid you in making 


cluded his prayer, I arose and found beside me} your decision, yet I feel in duty bound to offer a 
Mr. Sheriff Chickering, of Pittsfield. I desired him| few remarks. 
to read his warrant so that all might hear and 


know upon what charge I was arrested—he didas|stand charged with the offence alleged against 


The accused has said he should 
make no defence. But were I in his case, did I 


him in this indictment, I should think I ought to 
have something to offer. Whe defendant stands 


To Reuben T. Leavitt Jr. Esq. one of the Justices} charged with being a common railer and brawler. 
of the Peace within and for the county of Mer-| And I ask you to consider whether the charge has 


not been fully [!] sustained by the evidence ad- 
duced. J ask, has there not been an insult offer- 


Sherburne Green of Pittsfield in said county of|ed by the defendant to-day, not only to this town, 


but to these states! Isit cometothis? Must the 


understand and be informed that George Storrs of| institutions of our country be thus abused with 1n- 


punity! We are not advocating slavery. But we 
say the laws ofthe land must be obeyed. Me pro- 
fesses to know the laws of these states. Has not 


the defendant railed against these laws, and abus- 
ed the southern confederacy to-day? I have been 
accused of mobbing, But I have been against it. 
(d) And I have engaged in this cause, because I 
heve been applied to thus to do by the authorities 
of the town. (e) If the defendant shall expe- 
rience evil consequences from this trial, he must re- 





(e) We hope our readers will not infer from the 
very lucid testimony given by Mr. Swett, that 
brother Storrs has been decapitating any of the 
southern ‘democracies.’ * The HraAps of the state 
governments’ to which the witness refers are the 
following extracts from the slave laws:— 

‘ A slave is one who is in the power of a master 
to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry and his labor: he 
can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any 
thing but what must belong to his master.’ Civil 
code of Louisiana, act35, ‘Slaves shall be deem- 
ed, sold, taken, reputed and adjudged in law to be 


to do it, and I, following him, went in pursuit of! chattels personal in the hands of their owners, and 


possessors, and their executors, administrators and 
assigns, to all intents, constructions and purposes 
whatsoever.’—Law of South Carolina. 

The following language is found in an act of 
Maryland, relating to wards: ‘ In case the person- 
al property of a ward consist of specific ARTICLES, 
such as SLAVES, WORKING BEASTS, ANIMALS OF 
ANY KIND, stock, furniture, plate, books, anp so 
FORTH, the court may,’ &c. 

For using language like the above, the very 
words of the statute, Mr. Storrs is accused of being 
‘a common railer and brawler.’ Tor this Mr. Nor- 
ris, in his very wonderful speech, talks of ‘ the in- 
stitutions of our country’s being abused!’ Truly, 
‘the southern confederacy’ is weak indeed, if it 
needs the aid of Moses Norris, Jr. Esq., of Pitts- 
field, to defend it against the odium which the pro- 
mulgation of its own laws excites.—Ep. Hera.p. 

(d) I, Jeremian Buaxe, of Pittsfield, in the 
county of Merrimack, New Hampshire, Physician, 
say, that four or five days ago, I think it was last 
Tuesday, in conversation with Moses Norris, Jr. 
Esq. of said Pittsfield, in relation to the subject of 
Elder George Storrs delivering a lecture in said 
Pittsfield yesterday, fast day, on the subject of the 
abolition of slavery, that he, the said Norris, said 
he would be one to go into the pulpit and take said 
Storrs out, to prevent his delivering a lecture, and 
that he further said with an oath, which I do not 
choose to repeat, that he would take his gun and 
shoot down the leading abolitionists in the country, 
rather than that cause should prevail, that such 
men ought to be mobbed. These were the ideas ex- 
ovlenel’ by said Norris, and I think substantially the 
words said Norris used. 

JeREMIAH BLAKE. 

() Pittsfield, April 1, 1836. 

e the undersigned, Selectmen of the town of 
Pittsfield, state to all whom this may concern, that 
we have neither signed any paper, nor have we 
taken any measures for the prosecution of Rev. 
George Storrs, which took place in this town yes- 
terday, in our official capacity as Selectmen of the 
town. THOS. SWETT, 

WM. KNOWLTON, 
AMOS PEASLEE. 


One of the Selectmen called on Mr. Storrs, and 
said, that he has had no desire, and the other Se- 
lectmen requestéd him to inform Mr. Storrs that 
they have had no desire that a prosecution should 
take place. 

Thus it appears that the statement of Mr. Nor- 
ris is utterly false. The fact probably is, that he 
himself was the instigator, the prosecutor and the 
judge inthe case.—Ed. Herald. 

J) \t will be observed that the lawyer frequent- 
ly loses himself in the slavite. He does not con- 
fine his plea to the evidence in the case, but brings 
before the justices matter to which the witnesses 
do not, in the most distant manner, allude. 

(g) Mr. Justice Leavitt and Sheriff Chickering 
called on Dr. Blake of Pittsfield, the evening pre- 
vious to fast day, after the Dr. had bolted his doors 
for the night. The first salutation by Mr, Justice 
was, ‘Is the nigger minister here?’ He said Mr. 
Storrs was put down from preaching—was a poor 
miserable creature, &c. &c.—Such is the man 
who sets to administer justice. 





member that he has been influenced to bring upon 
himself that reprobation which he may experience. 
He was told of the effect which would be produced, 
if he proceeded to lecture inthis place. ‘The com- 
mittee were sent to remonstrate against his preach- 
ing; and warn him of the consequences if he did. 
But he persisted, and with his eyes open. But he 
disregarded the warning. He has entered the 
sacred desk, and railed against the laws of the 
land,and called the nothern people slaveholders. 
But where isthe northern slaveholder? I can tell 
you. They are those who oppose the Abolition- 
ists. It is not that we hold slaves in bondage. 
But he has said there are no Abolitionists, who 
would not cheerfully subscribe tothe resolutions 
often passed by their opposers acknowledging the 
right of the slaveholding states to regulate slavery 
among themselves. (f) And if a man tells you he 
don’t mean to do a certain thing, and then goes 
directly forward and does it; how do you regard his 
assertion? But the defendant says it isa moral 
force, which he and his abettors are using for the 
removal of slavery. But to deliver what he has 
to-day from the sacred desk must be moral, very 
moral. What is the course he has pursued but 
abusing the states? If any rose up and abused our 
laws, would it not be insulting? Would it not 
strike a blow at our institutions! Then what bet- 
ter is the course of the defendant, than the open 
resistance of treason and violence. There is no 
morality in it. We have guarantied to the south- 
ern states the right to regulate the subject of sla- 
very, and we have no right to call these in ques- 
tion. 

After Esq. Norris closed his speech, Mr. Storrs 
remarked, that if he was not so understood he 
wished he might be, in saying, he should make no 
defence, that he should make none at this time. 

The Justice said that the Court wanted some 

time to examine the law and make up their mind; 
that therefore they should adjourn until to-morrow, 
ten o’clock. Esq. Merrill proposed giving bonds 
for Mr. Storrs and requested those who were wil- 
ling to be bondsmen torise. Perhapsa dozen mcn 
rose at once. The Court preferred taking Mr. 
Storrs alone to having so many; he was therefore 
taken alone. 
_ Friday, April Ist. Court met according to ad- 
journment. Mr. Storrs was asked if he was ready 
to hear the sentence of the Court. He replied 
Ready. The following sentence was then pro- 
nounced by Mr. justice Leavitt. (g) 

Merrimack; ss. Be it remembered that on the 
thirty-first day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, Sher- 
burne Green of Pittsfield, in said county, yco- 
man, came before me Reuben T. Leavitt, Jr. Esq. 
one of the Justices of the Peace in and for said 
county of Merrimack, and onoath complained and 
gave me the said Justice to understand and be in- 
formed, that George Storrs of said Pittsfield yeo- 
man, otherwise called George Storrs, a transient 
person, yeoman, at Pittsfield, in said county of 
Merrimack, on the thirty-first day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six was a common railer and brawler, con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such case made 
and provided, and against the peace and dignity of 
the state.—Whereupon afterwards on the same 
thirty-first day of March, the said George Storrs 
being brought before me the said Justice by virtue 
of a warrant issued upon the complaint aforesaid, 
and having heard the said complaint read, said 
that he was not guilty of the said offence and 
thereupon after having the evidence offered as well 
on the part of the said George Storrs as in behalf 
of the state and maturely considered the same, it 
appears to me the said Justice that the said George 
Storrs is guilty in manner and form as in the said 
complaint alleged—it is therefore considered by 
me the said Justice, that the said Grorce Srorrs 
BE COMMITTED TO THE HOUSE OF COR- 
RECTION in said town of Pittsfield there to be 
put to HARD LABOR for the term of THREE 
MONTHS, and pay the costs of prosecution taxed 
at fifteen dollars and sixty-five cents, from which 
sentence the said George Storrs appeals to the 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas next to be 
holden at Concord, within and for said county of 
Merrimack, onthe first Tuesday of September, A. 


D. 1836. 
R. T. LEAVITT, Jr., Jus. Peace. 


[From the New Lisbon Aurora. ] 
A Public Meeting. 
Ata large and respectable meeting of the citizens of New 
Lisbon, Ohio; held at the court-house, March 15th, 1836, 
George Graham was called to the chair, and E. T. Merrick 
appointed secretary. 

Aftera statement of the objects of the meeting, on motion 
of Mr. Russell, it was voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting; thereupon William E. Russell, Charles M. Aten, 
and David Begges, were appointed that committee. 

The committee after an absence of a few minutes return- 
ed, and reported the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, neither 
the non-slaveholding states, nor citizens of the same, have 
any right to interfere with the political institutions of other 
states, nor the private rights of citizens as claimed under the 
laws of the same, and constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That though we view slavery as a great nation- 

al evil, we decidedly disapprove of the course pursued, and 
now pursuing by the agitators of abolition, and that we be- 
ieve the principles they advocate calculated to introduce 
discord among neighbors, and friends, and to render the 
condition of the slave more intolerable, by compelling the 
master to protect by vigorous measures his life and the lives 
of his family, against the increased tendency of the slave 
population to insurrection, dangerous to the lives of the 
white population of the southern states, and dangerous to 
the political institutions of our country, and leading to aser- 
vile and civil war. 
Resolved, That in the present state of excited feeling, 
we believe philanthropy requires no agitation upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, the only tendency of which is to create a 
bitterness between the slave- holding states and non-slave- 
holding states, and to lead our southern brethren to view us 
with distrust and suspicion; and that it is our duty to dis- 
countenance all such, to say the least, mistaken enthusiasts, 
who seek to create an excitement upon this subject. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting be instruct- 
ed to inform any gentleman or gentlemen, proposing to de- 
liver lectures upon the subject of slavery in New Lisbon, of 
the views of this meeting, and request him or them to desist 
from further attempts to lecture on this subject here. 
Resolved, That J. G. Williard, B. F. Thompson, and 
Wm. D. Lepper, jr., be a committee to call any further meet- 
ing of citizens which circumstances may render necessary, 
in relation to the foregoing subject. 

On motion of Maj. Whiteacre, the two following resolu- 
tions proposed by him, were adopted: 

Resolved, That the authorities having in charge the 
court house, be requested to refuse the use of the same for 
the purpose of lecturing on the subject of abolition. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in all the newspapers of the county of Columbiana. | 

GEO. GRAHAM, Chairman. 

E. T. Merrick, Secretary. 

Froma short commentary on the above by the editor, we 
extractthe following: 

‘It is now pretty generally understood that a lawyer by 
the name of , (he may have his well known name giv- 
en hereafter, if he is in any way uneasy about it,) was the 
‘chief speaker’ in, and the prime mover of this ‘l-a-r-g-e and 
respectable meeting,’ g otten up for the purpose of putting 
down free discussion. It is understood he also countenan- 
ced by various expressions, a mob. It is further understood 
that it wasa picked meeting—none but choice spirits were 
nvited tobe present. When the people generally came to 
know of it, so unp opular was it, that the boys in the street 
favored the ‘ chief speaker,’ crying out ‘ rotten egg,’ ‘rotten 


egg.’ 








. a 

After premising thus much, we are prepared to £0 into 
the investigation of the resslutions, 

The first one has no more bearing on the subject of abulj. 
tion than it has on making canals, for no abolitionist ever 
dreamed, much less asserted that he had any such rights as 
are there alluded to. The gentleman would have known 
this ifhe had had candor sufficient to investigate the subject 
before deciding onit. 

In the 2d resolution the admission is made, that slavery js 
a ‘national evil.’ If it bea ‘national evil’ why not the na- 
tion discuss it? Ifit does really belong to the nation asone 
of its peculiar evils, involving its interests and destinies, why 
not permit any of our citizensto investigate it? If it is a 
disease preying upon the vitals of ourcountry, why not ex- 
amine it critically, carefully, candidly and intelligently? 
Does the gentleman suppose that we are to decide upon it 
without investigation? —administer the necessary medicine 
without understanding the nature of the disease or the rem- 
edy? But I am insinuating—perhaps doipg the gentleman 
injustice. I ought to be the last one to impute wrong mo. 
tives to a patriotic act. Letus but once remember the ge- 
nerous philanthropy which burst from his lips when re- 
quested to explain why the meeting was called. Said the 
honorable gentleman ‘I fear if this question is discussed ] 
shall get warm on it. I am very easily excited on this ques- 
tion, and if it were to come upnow I could not keep cool.’ 

* * # * * * 

The resolution goes on to say ‘ that we disapprove of the 
course pursued by the abolitionists,’ and yet their first reso- 
lution shows the most unpardonable ignorance on the whole 
subject under discussion. It further charges us with ‘com- 
pelling the master to protect by vigorous means his life and 
the lives of his family,’ &c. What means have the masters 
previously been compelled to resort to? Have they been 
in peace and quietness these two hundred years, and now 
for the first time take ‘vigorous measures’ to protect them- 
selves? Sit down here, Mr. Lawyer, and let me catechise 
you. 

Do you not know, sir, that there have beenin this coun- 
ptry nearly one hundred servile insurrections? 

L. Yes. 

Dont you think the planters took vigorous measures to 
protect themselves? 

L. Yes. 

What were some of those vigorous measures? 

L. One was a law to prevent education—-another to pre- 
vent assembling together—another to prevent travelling— 
another permitting punishments of any kind without pro- 
tection to the slave, as he could not be a witness in the 
case. 

Did you never hear any thing about patrols? 

L. Yes. Patrols were organized many years ago, over 
the whole southern country; and now every night compa- 
nies are out marching over their respective districts, for the 
purpose of awing down insurrection. 

Irom your own story it appears that as vigorous measures 
as is possible to adopt, were adopted before the present dis- 
cussion commenced. A sense of danger leads men to vigi- 
lant and vigorous measures. To show you that danger was 
apprehended before our society was formed, let me read you 
ashort extract froma speech delivered by a slaveholder in 
the Virginialegislature. ‘Let but a hoof orahorn break 
upon the silence of the night, and an aching throb would be 
driven toevery heart; the husband would look to his wea- 
pon, and the mother would shriek and weep over her cra- 
dle.’ 

Have abolitionists made things worse than this? Who 
stirred up these slaves to insurrection? Who was the in- 
stigator? 

L. Nature, to be sure—simple nature. 

Then you see the danger lies in restraining nature; in 
breaking her laws and forcing her to right herself by dread- 
ful convulsions. Further; you say free discussion is ‘ dan- 
gerous fo the political institutions of the country.’ 

Free discussion is dangerous to slavery, is dangerous to 
despotism of any kind. But how youcan torture free dis- 
cussion or a perfect understanding of human rights, into 
danger of our political institutions, is difficult for me to un- 
derstand, Perhaps you think, with some of the embryo ty- 
rants, that slavery is its corner stone, and of course if the 
corner stone is destroyed the edifice falls to the ground.’ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








round and cut their masters’ throats? 


ANSWER.—Not till the course of nature turns backward. 
It will be recollected that Mr. Arthur Thome of Kentucky 
lately emancipated his slaves. Who expects to hear that 
he and his family have been murdered in their beds for 
this act of humanity? Who apprehends that Mr. Thome 
will ever want friends, in the lifetime of those whom he 
has changed from property into people? Hear what his 
son, Mr. James A. Thome, of Oberlin Institute; says of this 
matter: 

‘A letter from home gives the fullowing account of the 
scene: ‘On New Year’s day, father went to Reuben, one 
of his colored men, and said, ‘Reuben, are you going to 
work to day ?’ Reuben replied, ‘ It's just as you please, mas- 
ter.’ * No, it’s just as you please Reuben, for you are free, 
andin a day or two when the court sits I am going to get 
free papers for allof you. Then if you wish to remain in 
my service, I will pay you wages,’ Reuben went to com- 
municate the glad news to the rest, and it ran around the 
little circle like fire. They were all full of joy? After this 
moment of ecstacy what was the first impulse that seized 
their breast? Was it revenge? Did they cry, Blood, and 
spring at the necks of their master and his family? Hear 
one of them saying, ‘O, I wish Master Jimmy (mysel/— 
one of their former oppressors) was here, to be wid us 
when we go up to de Court House, to get our free pa- 
pers, singing, 

‘Hail Columbia, happy land,’ 
Hah! that isthe voice of nature—the voice of God—out of 
the deep places of the human heart.’—Human Rights. 


‘ Let the Slaves Alone.’ 


Ir is often the case that the friends of the oppresssed col- 
ored people are pained with expressions such as the one at 
the head of this article. Aninstance ofthis kind occurred a 
short time since, where the writer was present. The par- 
ty had conversed on. various topics, and to close the inter- 
view, each professor of religion, one after the other, led in 
prayer; only one of whom particularly prayed for the 
slaves and slaveholders.. Almost immediately on rising 
from our knees, the eldest professor exclaimed, ‘Let the 
slaves alone,’ and added, ‘we have slaves enough around 
here to pray for.’ True, we have selfish slaves, a plenty of 
them—may God have mercy on such selfish beings ; whose 
hearts and minds are so shallow as to forget more than 
two millions of their fellow creatures. O, ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not silence; and give him no rest 
till he establish his truth, and till he make these United 
States a praise in the earth.— Phil. Eve. Star. 





BETWEEN Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in the sleigh, ® 
man by the name of Yerkes, an agent, opened the can- 
vass bag and took out a bundle of the Evening Star and 
destroyed it, first offering the papers to the passengers. 
Is this to be tolerated among other abuses. -N. Y. Eve. 
Star. 





Blacks. 


IN 1880 the whole number of blacks, bond and free in 
the United States, was 2,228,642.—Out of this number 
two thousand and forty-five were returned as of one hun- 
dred years and upwards. At the same period the entire 
white population was 10,537,378; out of which only five: 
hundred and thirty-nine had attained a century and yp 
wards. Making every allowance for want of _proper re- 
gistering, these results show an astonishing difference “ 
the comparative longevity of whites and blacks. a 
number of deaf and dumb negroes 1s proportionably sm 4 
to that of the whites, while the number of blind is muc 
greater in comparison.—Jour. Com. 





RigutT—Ricur.—A ministering brother, in this pe 
writesto us that during an illness of his wife, he “8 : 
ed his own victuals, rather than’ employ slave /a00 


wig ’ uld +] 
This is right.. We say to all ministers who wo 
up holy hands’ in the sanctuary, ‘ touch not the uncles 





thing’ of slavery. —St. Louis Observer. 
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